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Bringing Home a Moose 


An Inexperienced Party Secures a Moose 
Within a Half Day’s Journey of Montreal 


tures of Canadian life, perhaps 

the Dominion’s greatest and 
most unique charm, is the combination 
of the essentially primitive with the 
most progressive advance in the ways 
of modern civilization. In many re- 
spects Canada, as the newest of devel- 
oping nations, is right to the fore in 
those features which we are wont to 
consider mark the progress of human 
enterprise. At the same time, as a land 
evolving from the raw, she is in others 
very close to the absolute primordial. 
One of the eternally amazing things is 
that the Dominion’s big, thriving, mod- 
ern cities, which in convenience and 
facility are not surpassed the world 
over, have the untamed wilderness at 
their backdoor, and within the space 
of an hour or two one can step from 
sumptuous office or comfortably ap- 
pointed apartment into the unsullied 
realm of nature. This is the outstand- 
ing thought after stealing away for a 
week into the Laurentians. 

It is annoying when one has been so 
engrossed in serving one’s employers 
to discover that the conventional holi- 
day season has passed without one’s 
having shared in it, and the realiza- 
tion that you are very much alone in 
having to jam in a vacation in the tag 
end of the year robs you of a justi- 
fiable sense of satisfaction in having 
been found so indispensable. It must 
have been a common appreciation of 
our supreme working value, no less 
than an inability to conceive of leisure 
which did not involve flannel pants and 
chairs on the verandah, which brought 
the four of us together a few days 
prior to the first of November. We 
went into serious conference. 


Or of the most enthralling fea- 


N Canada there is clearly nowhere 
to go in November but the wilds, 
and after a year at a desk the wilds 
call pretty loudly if one gives them but 
half a chance and takes time to listen. 
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One begins correctly to diagnose his 
ills as a superfluity of civilization as 
in imagination he pictures a lonely log 
cabin in the heart of the woods, almost 
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The author and his trophy. 


smells the smoke of the wood fire, and 
feels dully beating the pulsating heart 
of nature. We had been too long away 
from mother nature’s bosom and knew 
it was good for us to get back, but at 
the same time we wanted an object. 
“Let’s get a moose,” said someone. 
It was something none of us had ever 
done before. Such a project seemed 
to be the very thing to meet our wild 
mood. We talked it over enthusiasti- 
cally and the decision was unanimous. 
After a good deal of further talk we 
picked out the country of the Devil 


Co. 


River and Lakes in the Laurentian 
mountain area as the locality which 
was to provide the moose. We were 
not especially aware that there was 
any great supply of the lordly animal 
there. We were prompted to this de- 
cision largely by the fact that none of 
us had ever been in that country or 
knew anything about it. And then it 
looked so alluring on the map, with the 
tortuous river snaking its way over a 
large blank space that was quite inno- 
cent of any printing, and joining up 
the five lakes that as yet are known 
only by numbers. 


eee nes on the last day of 
October, four highly respectable 
citizens, swelled by the addition of two 
others, equally respectable, who had, 
when being informed of our expedition, 
recollected a similar disregard of the 
conventional holiday season, the six 
being cleverly disguised, alighted from 
the Canadian Pacific train at the vil- 
lage of St. Jovite, four hours from 
Montreal, together with a heterogene- 
ous collection of artillery and baggage. 
The evening was spent in making ar- 
rangements for a guide and in assem- 
bling packs, going carefully over our 
stuff and deciding which of the abso- 
lutely indispensable things we had 
brought with us we could get along 
without. 


HE first leg of the journey was a 

twenty-mile motor drive from St. 
Jovite to an accessible point on the 
Devil River. The bus, loaded to ca- 
pacity with its freight human, lethal, 
protective, culinary, and photographic 
negotiated the distance in about two 
hours. Twenty miles of travel in the 
Laurentians, anywhere, in any direc- 
tion, is entrancing and this trip was 
no exception. We reached the river 
bank after having run the gamut of 
the natural beauties of mountain and 
lakeland and after having traversed 
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Six rifles and a comfortable cabin—in the heart of the moose country, too. 


first a region of prosperous farms, then 
one of less prosperous farms, and final- 
ly where settlers were just wresting 
the land from nature and had but a 
little clearing about their houses. The 
last mile or so was through dense, un- 
touched forest, and we put the canoes 
in the water feeling we were standing 
right on the edge of civilization—six 
hours straight travel from the bustling 
city of Montreal. 

If anyone wants a pleasant canoe 
trip I can unhesitatingly recommend 
the Devil River, especially if he can 
pick out a November day that is as 
warm and balmy as the middle of Sep- 
tember. Certainly any river that will 
safely bear along canoes, overburdened 
and top-heavy as ours were, is very 
kindly disposed. Yet one forgot the 
imminent perils of a dip in the ex- 
quisite beauty of the route. The water- 
way is full of abrupt twists and turns 
and every one of them contains a sur- 
prise which fully justifies it. On one 
side mammoth rugged rock piles, typi- 
cal of the Laurentian region, rear im- 
pressively and on the other side, in 
gentle undulations, stretches dense 
forest. 


E made camp and cooked our first 

meal at a spot about five miles 
up the river, known for no reason we 
could discover as La Vache Noire (The 
Black Cow). We were still full of the 
idea of passing through the five lakes 
until the guide described the route. It 
seemed that the Devil river later on 
abandoned its tranquil character and 
did some little to justify its name in a 
series of rapids which necessitated the 
dragging of the canoes. Incidentally 
the guide mentioned that to reach the 
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fifth lake there was a five-mile portage. 
It was no time of year for gamboling 
in the water and a five-mile portage 
has no sort of justification. After we 
had lost the right amount of enthusi- 
asm the guide diplomatically proffered 
his suggestion that we portage to a 
little log cabin he knew two miles or 
so inland and make this a headquar- 
ters. This met with an unanimous ap- 
proval and we decided to let the lake 
trip go until some time we could get 
away in summer. 


(yo the thought of that log cabin 
kept us up during that two miles 


of portaging. I rather pride myself 
on my physique for a typewriter addict, 
but I don’t remember two miles ever 
being so long or unpleasant, or a one- 
hundred pound pack that was so heavy. 
I became more than ever convinced that 
we had brought more grub than was 
necessary. Tradition had it that there 
had been a tote road there at one time, 
but any trace of it had long since dis- 
appeared under thick brush and fallen 
logs. Half of it was under water and 
one sunk frequently and unexpectedly 
to the knees in a particularly oozy bog. 
But nothing could surpass that ex- 
quisite sense of satisfaction experi- 
enced when the cabin hove in sight and 
we sank down with packs within its 
shadow. 

The camp site was a lovely one. The 
cabin. itself was of solid log construc- 
tion, no less sound because well ven- 
tilated, which had been left in excel- 
lent condition by the previous tenants 
whoever they had been. It is still there 
for any party adventurous enough to 
follow us, and will probably serve 
hunting parties for many years to 


come, unless one of 
them has poorer luck 
than we had in nip- 
ping incipient conflag- 
rations in the roof, 
Standing in the door- 
way, a narrow ex- 
panse of underbrush 
stretched in front, 
which was bordered by 
a little babbling creek 
which ran into a lake 
not half a mile away. 
Towering over the 
whole scene was a 
huge rocky pile, pine- 
clad, of typical Lau- 
rentian dimension and 
shape. All about us 
on the other three 
sides were dense woods 
very inviting in their 
unknown possibilities. 

Any suggestion of 
fatigue was dissipated 
after lunch in a burn- 
ing anxiety to discover 
what the woods contained, and with a 
fine disregard of the process of diges- 
tion we trudged, amply armed, after 
the guide into what seemed a good 
sample of the forest. We had not pro- 
ceeded half an hour before the leader 
halted and pointed to a deer track. 
We were properly thrilled at this early 
sign of the prolificness of game. The 
guide divided us into two parties, sent 
us off in different directions with in- 
structions what to do, and then set off 
to follow up the tracks himself. 

Three of us made our way through 
the woods for some distance and then 
deciding we had gone far enough sat 
down upon a log to await develop- 
ments. They were some time in hap- 
pening and we began to get cold. Then 
simultaneously we sat up tense, alert. 
There was the sound of a heavy prog- 
ress through the brush. Something 
told me it was not a deer. Then as we 
rose to our feet, spasmodically finger- 
ing the triggers of our rifles, we 
glimpsed the heavy lumbering body 
progressing through the brush with 
incredible rapidity for its size. We 
were so overcome as to lose many valu- 
able seconds. Then a shot rang out, 
followed closely by two others. We 
saw the progress of the big animal 
arrested, he sank on one knee, half 
turned, then disappeared again in the 
brush. 


ITHOUT losing any time we 

reached the spot where we had 
seen him stumble. It was well defined 
by several large dark crimson blotches. 
As we stood there the guide joined us 
and warning caution proceeded to fol- 
low the clearly marked blood trail as 
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we strung out behind 
him scarce knowing 
what to expect. We 
had not far to go. 
Less than one hundred 
yards from where the 
first dark blotch had 
appeared we came 
upon the recumbent 
form, half hidden in 
the underbrush. We 
circled carefully, but 
there was no move- 
ment of limb or twitch- 
ing of muscle. The 
giant two-year old bull 
of the greatest of Can- 
ada’s fauna _ would 
never again plunge 
his tempestuous way 
through the forest. 

It was almost too 
stunning to believe. In 
but little more than 
an hour’s hunting the 
most prized of all the : 
trophies of the chase had fallen to the 
party. Less than half a day’s direct 
travel from the bustling metropolis 
and we were in the heart of the primi- 
tive woods and had encountered the 
wildest of its inhabitants. It was dif- 
ficult to realize the two were so close. 


HE next morning we returned to 

the moose in the woods with the 
object of stringing it up in a position 
where he would be safe and dry out 
properly. One who has not had occa- 
sion to handle a thousand pounds of 
moose meat in one piece can have no 
conception of how awkward and un- 
wieldly it can be. Our combined physi- 
cal efforts and recourse to every engi- 
neering device we had run across in a 
varied experience resulted in repeated 
failures, while the camp’s one length 
of rope began to look like a monk’s 
rosary. Then in the general despair 
the guide got his own way and, utiliz- 





This is just a “posed” snapshot to show the folks; it didn’t really 
take the whole party to land this fellow. 





Along a Canadian trout stream—a good place for moose. 


ing the fork of a tree and intelligently 
distributing the manpower at his dis- 
posal, accomplished the desired, and 
the great animal was suspended ‘in all 
his magnificent length. 

The matter confronting us now was 
to get the carcass to Montreal, for we 
were anxious to have him exhibited in 
such guise that there would be no mis- 
conception as to his mightiness and im- 
pressiveness. The conviction of hav- 
ing fired the shot which felled him was 
shared by one-half of the party, while 
the other half, separated, could be re- 
lied upon to utilize powerful imagina- 
tions. 


HOUGH river transportation was 

but three and a half miles or so 
away, they were not miles that could 
be lightly spoken of. The only indi- 
vidual we knew in the country who 
could possibly help us was the agent 
at the “Keepover” on Lake Number 
Three, an establishment where loggers’ 
supplies, __ ete., 
were kept over 
the summer. 
We accordingly 
gave up a day 
to visit him en 
masse and try 
the effect of our 
combined __per- 
suasions and re- 
sources. 

It was on the 
way there that 
we gathered in 
an awed and 
reverent group 
at the point 
where Lakes 
No. 1 and 2 are 
joined by a nar- 


row ribbon of river. I hesitate to tell 
about it, for we unanimously fixed on 
this spot for a return trip next Octo- 
ber, and only do so because there are 
two other log cabins in addition to 
the one we have appropriated. 


T is a region of remarkable loveliness, 

the island-dotted expanses of water 
stretching in either direction, the woods 
coming close down to the shore, and 
the pine-clad mountains rising majes- 
tically above them. I have never known 
a more suitable location in every way 
for a camp, and scarcely anyone seems 
to know of it. 

The next morning we met the team- 
ster on the tote road, led him into the 
wood, and superintended the loading 
of the moose upon the jumper. Two 
of the more energetic of the party ac- 
companied it to the river, axes in hand, 
to remove the more obdurate obstacles 
and encourage the teamster who had 
undertaken no light task. We saw our 
trophy on its first stage of the jour- 
ney with a good deal of satisfaction, 
and with this accomplished didn’t care 
much what else happened. 


HE next day was a very full and 

busy one. After an early break- 
fast packs were again loaded, this time 
considerably lightened through the al- 
most total consumption of the food we 
had brought with us. Not this alone, 
however, accounted for the portage be- 
ing so miraculously easy as compared 
with the first trip, so that we found 
a delight in making it in a single 
stretch without a rest. We floated the 
moose which had been waiting upon 
the bank and proceeded to tow it 


(Continued on page 759) 
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Veering with the wind—a good chance for gun or camera. 


Shooting Ducks With a Movie Camera 


If You Make a Good ‘‘Bag’’ You 
May Enjoy the Sport Later On 


WINTRY sun was beginning to 
A fight his way through the thick 

cloud of mist which enveloped 
the marshes as, pajama-clad, we stood 
in front of the blazing fire of maple 
wood, sipped our early morning tea 
and lemon, and looked out upon what 
was visible of land, sky and water 
through the broad, high windows of 
the shooting cottage. 

“It’s going to be a fine day, and not 
much wind,” muttered Jackson pessi- 
mistically, with a glance at the corner 
whence the black barrels of the guns 
dully reflected the fire-light. 

Roy Tash, the cameraman, and I 
thought the weather probabilities 
rather a matter for congratulation 
than otherwise, but we prudently re- 
frained from voicing any note of jubi- 
lation that might offend our hospitable 
host. We had been waiting patiently 
several days for an opportunity to do 
a litttle “shooting” on our own account 
on the famous Lake Erie marshes, and 
now the weather man seemed about to 
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accord a tardy recognition to our fond 
hopes and aspirations. 

We had been two days on “location, 
and so far had had no luck. We had 
learned how quickly a smiling sky can 
turn to a scowling one in November, 
and what it means to sit all day long 
in a ten-foot punt with our feet up to 
the ankles in wet straw, our beauti- 
ful Bell and Howell locked up while 
the rain blew dismally about us. 

As we passed out to breakfast a long 
line of ducks, undulating like a bat- 
talion of recruits on their first march- 
past, streaked by high overhead. 

“Canvasbacks,” snapped Jackson. 

“And heading in to the marshes 
from the bay,’ I volunteered with ama- 
teur alacrity. “We’re in luck.” 


” 


ip luck, nothing,” said Jackson with 
a gesture of disgust. “They’re go- 
ing out to the lake. We’ll not see that 
bunch again to-day. There must be 
five thousand of them, too.” 
It is always the unobtainable that 


attracts. There would be plenty of 
black ducks, pin-tails, widgeon and teal 
in the marshes, but, unless it blew 
hard, the canvasbacks would keep to 
the more open waters, only coming in 
at night to feed. 


HEN we returned from _ break- 
fast, the punters had already 
fastened the tripod in our boat, and 
Tash was soon ready getting the cam- 
era threaded-up for the day’s work. 
The punters, who were to be respon- 
sible for piloting us through some 50,- 
000 acres of marsh, possessed typical 
characteristics. I remember having 
read somewhere—in a book written 
during the war—that the features of 
airplane pilots in time became sharp- 
ened into a sort of bird-like aspect, so 
that the term “bird-men” came to have 
an added significance. It would be un- 
warrantable assumption to compare 
any of our punters to the game which 
they assisted the shooters to secure, 
but they were certainly marked with 
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the signs of their calling. Snooks, for 
instance, the oldest cf them, and affec- 
tionately referred to as “Grandpa” by 
his comrades, might be regarded as the 
very ideal of the type to which the oth- 
ers approximated more or less closely. 


E was a man of medium height, 

thin and wiry. His long, sallow 
face was framed in a short, black 
bristle, that for demonstration pur- 
poses would have been the despair of 
the manufacturers of safety razors. 
His eyes were generally half-closed— 
like those of most men who are con- 
tinually in the open—it is only the gal- 
lants of the film and stage who have 
them so wide-staring, but they could 
look sharply enough when the occasion 
demanded. Indeed, we found that these 
punters all had eye-sight and hearing 
developed to an almost uncanny de- 
gree. 

Another man, who seemed most 
amenable to the name of “Bundy,” was 
stout and red-faced, but there was an 
indefinable something in his expression 
that betrayed his vocational comrade- 
ship to Snooks. All watermen, no mat- 
ter how small their craft or how shal- 
low their sea, walk on land with a slow, 
careful gait as if unwilling to repose 
too much confidence in terra firma, and, 
in the case of our punters, this charac- 
teristic was emphasized by their “wad- 
ers” or rubber hip boots. 


on the marshes are almost inconceivably magnificent.” 


Jackson got out his decoys and 
loaded them into his boat, and we were 
ready to start. Snooks was to pilot 
our host, while to a muscular young 
fellow named Morris was assigned the 
difficulty of looking after Tash and 
myself. 

It was nine o’clock. The mist had 
nearly disappeared when we rounded 
the bend that hid the cottages from 
view, but there were enough grey 
wisps floating among the reeds to im- 
part that glamor of romance that is 
familiar to us through the marsh and 
fenland pictures of the masters. 

To any lover of Nature it must have 
been an impressive scene, and, to us 
at least, it was an unusual one. 

On both sides of the stream down 
which our punters poled us with silent 
dexterity the tall reeds grew thickly 
to the height of a man’s shoulder. An 
almost infinity of marsh seemed to 
stretch out in all directions, broken 
only in the far distance by odd-looking 
clumps of trees that, standing like 
oases, served only to emphasise the 
vastness of this strange domain of 
grass-grown shallows. 


UR punters wielded a pole some 
ten feet in length and made with 
a paddle-end for use where the waters 
were high. The depth of the streams 
and ponds is always an uncertain fac- 
tor, depending on the winds over the 


bay which separates the marshlands 
from the mainland shore. On the day 
of our excursion the greatest depth 
encountered was about five feet, while 
in some place it was “hard sledding” 
poling the punts over the muddy bot- 
tom with a few inches of water for 
lubrication purposes. 


UDDENLY there was a rustling in 
the reeds just ahead of Jackson’s 
punt. With a loud quacking, as if in 
protest at being rudely interrupted 
while at breakfast, a small flock of 
black ducks arose, and with a rapid 
whirring of wings made off to the left. 
Jackson signalled to us to come up 
with him. 

‘If you want to get a good picture 
of the birds leaving the water, you'll 
get it just ahead round the turn,” he 
said, when we had come alongside. 
“There are thousands of coots there, 
and, as we never disturb them, they’ll 
let you get as close as ten or fifteen 
yards from them before they begin to 
rise. There’ll be some black ducks and 
pin-tails, too, in all probability. We'll 
drop behind so as to give you a better 
chance.” 

We went on ahead, Morris punting 
along with powerful strokes of the 
pole. 

Round the turn the stream opened 
into a wide pond. The water ahead 
was black with birds. They did not 
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take much notice of us until we were 
nearly upon them. Then they merely 
scuttled across the water and settled 
again a short distance away. 


E were rather disappointed as we 

wished to get a shot of a mass of 

birds rising rapidly and we felt that 

these coots or marsh hens were a cari- 
cature on the real duck tribe. 

“There’s a big patch of wild rice 
near here,” said Morris, who had 
sensed our disappointment. “I think 
I can slip you up reasonably close 
without being seen, and you’ll be able 
to get a shot at the real thing.” 

We slipped across the pond, leaving 
the coots articulating nonsensically in 
our wake, and reached the thickly- 
growing reeds on the farther border. 
In a few minutes we were on the rim 
of another smaller pond. On the op- 
posite margin there was a_ heavy 
growth of tuft brown vegetation, which 
our punter informed us was wild rice. 
We could see the gleam of small pools 
beyond, and, as Morris manoeuvred 
the punt into position on the edge of 
the reeds there was a loud quacking. 

“Quick,” whispered Morris. “They’re 
about to rise.” 

Tash started to grind, and not a 
moment too soon. A great cloud of 
ducks puffed up like a burst of black 
shrapnel, breaking up into small par- 
ties and scattering as they saw us. 

“You got the goods there, all right, 
I guess,” grinned the waterman. “Kind 
of assorted game, too. There was black 
duck, pin-tail and red-heads in that 
lot.” 

We passed the rice fields and came 
out into another pond where there was 
an abundance of wild celery. 

“If it was heavy weather, them can- 
vas-backs would be in here feeding,” 
commented our punter. 

“That wild celery doesn’t look very 
palatable,” I re- 
marked. 

“You don’t see the 

real luscious parts,” 
explained our guide. 
“It’s the roots they 
gofor. They get right 
down into the heart 
of it. Them canvas- 
backs and red-heads 
blow in here from the 
North as thin as 
matches and in a 
short time they’re fat- 
tened up so their own 
mothers _ wouldn’t 
know them. Give me 
a fat young canvas- 
back and a mess of 
wild rice, done right, 
and I wouldn’t swap 
courses with a king.” 

The wild rite is 
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black with a much smaller grain than 
that of the cultivated variety. When 
ripe the pods burst and the grain is 
scattered in the water. When they 
come in from the North many of the 
ducks have a distinct and not alto- 
gether agreeable fishy flavor, but a 
short sojourn among the fields of wild 
rice and celery makes their flesh a real 
delicacy. Prepared for the table by the 
keeper’s wife we found this black rice 
sustained the reputation given it by 
Morris. 

The wild celery is not always in- 
digenous in Ontario marshes, but, in 
many instances, has been planted at 
considerable expense by the shooting 
clubs. This delectable feed has been 
a great factor in attracting the birds 
to the marshes, and some species seem 
to prefer to breed there instead of pro- 
ceeding farther north. Another factor 
which has been of inestimable benefit 
is the recent legislation which prohibits 
spring shooting in the Southern States, 
and thus enables the ducks, which 
have come safely through the winter 
to reach the Northern _breeding- 
grounds without further casualties, ex- 
cepting, of course, the inevitable losses 
imposed by Nature. The Ontario 
Government has enacted regulations 
greatly restricting the bag in the lim- 
ited shooting season, while the clubs, 
themselves, strictly limit the hours 
during which their members may shoot. 


HESE sensible measures for the 

preservation of wild fowl have 
brought about splendid results, and 
old-timers aver that there is better 
shooting over Ontario marshes today 
than there was forty years ago, at 
which period the popular imagination 
pictures the country teeming with 
game. 

It was now nearly eleven o’clock and 
the marsh was bathed in sunshine. 


Adjusting the “property.” 


Far away on our left a line of hard 
woods had come into sight, marking 
the easterly confines. So mild had 
been the weather that these trees were 
not yet bereft of their autumnal 
glories. On our right, very high, 
framed against the azure sky, two 
giant white-headed eagles soared on 
motionless wings, the very embodiment 
of controlled power and dignity. 


“] T’S funny,” mused Morris. “Those 
birds have nested hereabouts for 
years. Nobody ever molests them, and 
still there don’t seem to be any young 
ones joining up with them on their 
hunting expeditions. Perhaps the 
young ones go away somewhere else.” 
The eagle certainly is a solitary bird. 
Usually they travel in pairs, male and 
female. I remember seeing six to- 
gether once on the North Pacific Coast, 
but I think this must have been an un- 
usual spectacle. 

The eagles prey on the rodents and 
smaller animals which live in the 
marshes, but they are not averse to 
attacking the ducks, which are swooped 
down upon before they have time to 
get on the wing. In straight flying the 
eagle would have no chance with the 
speedy duck, but the latter plays at a 
losing hazard if he doesn’t get off the 
water before that thunderbolt of beak 
and talons begins its descent from the 
sky at a falling speed of possible more 
than three hundred miles per hour. 

We entered an open lagoon, and 
Jackson began to look about for a suit- 
able location to get out his decoys. As 
we were going to take pictures of the 
shooting, several positions that 
promised good sport had to be aban- 
doned on account of our being unable 
to set up the camera advantageously. 
Finally Jackson established himself 
where a point of tussocky reeds ex- 
tended out into the pond. This point 

formed one horn of a 
shallow crescent. At 
the other tip, some 
twenty yards away, 
we dragged our punt 
ashore, treading gin- 
gerly on the tufted 
grass pitted with 
wells of mud and 
water. 

Before we left the 
water we had taken a 
shot of Snooks cut- 
ting the quill grass, 
and making the blind 
for Jackson, and now 
Morris set about 
making cover for the 
camera and ourselves. 
This was a difficult 
job. At first we tried 
to fix up a position 
(Cont. on page 752) 
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The Fighting 
Amberjack of 


Florida 


Characterized As the ‘‘Pugilist of 
the Deep,’’ the Amberjack Is 
Indeed a Game Fellow 


A close-up of a thirty pounder. 


HERE was no need to set my 


T alarm watch for seven, or to ask 

the hotel telephone operator to 
call me as an additional safeguard, for 
the mocking birds were sufficient, and 
once aroused to a realization that 
morning was at hand and that the 
Florida sun was up and starting a 
day’s work, made alarm watches un- 
necessary. 

We gathered at 7:30 for breakfast, 
enough of us to employ eleven motor 
boats, most of them designed to accom- 
modate two or three rods each. The 
St. Petersburg Chamber of Commerce 
and Advertising Club had jointly ar- 
ranged the party for a number of big 
league ball players and sporting writ- 
ers, who were there for the early 
Spring ball practice, and the objective 
before us was to take as many amber- 
jack as we could. 

William C. Freeman (“Pop,” we call 
him), whose chief diversion is fishing, 
and who with Jim Coad, executive 
vice-president of the St. Petersburg 
Chamber of Commerce, acted as host, 
is pleased to call the amberjack the 
Jack Dempsey of the Deep. You have 
to hook one to get a full appreciation 
of that name. 

We started from Pass-a-grille, where 
the guides had waited, about 9, that 
morning, and you could not imagine 
a more beautiful day—birds. singing, 
a feathery breeze, the water ablaze 
with sunshine. 

As we waited for the start, Frank 
Parker Stockbridge was fooling with 
his inevitable camera, attempting to 
get a picture of some gulls snapping 
food in midair as one of the guides, 
wearing only shirt and trousers, tossed 
bits of fish into the air. 

And over in the bay three pelicans 
had arrived for their breakfast. Ugly 
birds, they are, and they fly with little 
grace—as if they are simply out on 
business, and not enjoying it—until 


they dive. That part of their flight is 
marvelously swift and graceful. See- 
ing their prey beneath the water, they 
usually volplane into the water nearly 
upside down, and with a swiftness that 
explains the infrequency with which 
they resume their sitting position in 
the water without having something to 
swallow. 

And our friends the gulls linger 
around, hopeful that they may profit 
from the speed and accuracy of the 
pelicans. A pelican rights himself in 
the water, and a gull perches on his 
head, evidently with the hope that 
when the pelican swallows, he will be 
able to snatch the fish. But the peli- 
can holds his enormous bill in the wa- 
ter until the surplus water has drained 
out, then throws his head back, tossing 
the gull off his perch, and the fish has 
disappeared before the gull has recov- 
ered from his surprise. 

The gull is a wonderful optimist. 
Even the most enthusiastic Floridian 
—and the climate down there makes 
them enthusiastic—is not such an opti- 
mist as_ these 
gulls. I asked 
two of the older 
guides if they 
had ever seen 
a gull get a fish 
from a pelican. 
They never had. 
Perhaps a peli- 
can will choke 
to death, one of 
these days, and 
a gull will get 
a fish. 

And down a 
bit, in the shal- 
low water, a 
crane’ walks 
along, seriously 
bent upon his 
search from 
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whatever may come up with the waves. 

But this isn’t fishing! 

They are putting the bait into the 
well, amidships—grunts, from four to 
six inches long—lively little fellows, 
hard to get, apparently. They justify 
their name from the fact they make 
a grunting noise when out of the 
water. 

Jim Coad is the last aboard our boat, 
which is the property of Charles R. 
Hall, of St. Petersburg, and driven by 
Mr. Hall’s strapping son, barefooted 
like the regular guides. We take the 
lead and the other ten boats follow, all 
in a long and impressive line. 

After we are out about twelve miles, 
one of the boys on the boat starts to 
take soundings (in about 35 feet of 
water) to find a coral bottom. The 
sounding weight is hollow at the end, 
and he has filled it with soap. Time 
after time, he drops it, only to find par- 
ticles of sand adhering to the soap. 
Each time, when the soap shows sand, 
Jack Hall gives his engine gas and we 

(Continued on page 755) 
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Two strikes simultaneously from the same boat. 
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A Goat Hunt 


in Idaho 


A ‘*Been There’? Tale of Western 
Hunting in Two Parts—Part One 


The guide and “Doc.” 


October 20th found Dr. D. Ar- 

thur Jones, James Littlejohn and 
the writer jammed into the front seat 
of the old Stutz, with the back seat 
loaded to the top with saddles, duffle 
bags, tarpulians, and guns enough to 
start a Mexican revolution. We were 
at last off for what promised to be a 
real hunt. We planned to drive all 
night, taking turns at the wheel, and 
in that way should reach Challis, Idaho, 
around noon the next day. From Chal- 
lis we were to get our grub and go 
by truck twenty-five miles up a canyon 
to Oilers Ranch, where we were to 
spend the night, leaving there early 
the next morning with a team and 
spring wagon for Forney, Idaho, a lit- 
tle inland post office twenty odd miles 
from the ranch. Here we were to meet 
Albert Kurry, our Guide and his 
brother Henry, with their pack horses 
and pack from there to Kurry’s cabin, 
which is on the Middle Fork of the 
Salmon River, a distance of fifty odd 
miles and through some of the roughest 
country in Idaho. 

We arrived in Challis about on sched- 
ule and purchased our provisions, and 
made our destination for the night with 
not a few real thrills—for this road 
had all the roller coasters beaten a 
city block for dips and turns and dan- 
gerous looking dugways. Mrs. Oiler 
had a wonderful meal cooked up for 
us, which we proceeded to devour with 
the appetite of wolves. Needless to 
say, we slept like dead men that night 
and when we were called it seemed to 
me I hadn’t been in bed ten minutes, 
for it was still dark outside. 


"T octab o’clock on the afternoon of 


E hurried to breakfast and were 

introduced to Bill Barnes, an old 
trapper who was to drive us to Forney, 
where he was to get an old mule to 
bring back with him for coyote bait, 
so he told us. Bill was a typical old 
mountaineer, with keen eyes, charac- 
teristic of men who live out in the 
hills. He told us he was sixty-two 
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years old, but he looked to be about 
forty-five, with strong iron-like mus- 
cles. Our road was a mere trail from 
the ranch on, and many times we piled 
off the wagon glad to have the excuse 
that we wanted to warm our feet, but 
in fact more concerned over whether 
the wagon was going to stay on the 
road, or roll over the mountain side 
with Bill and our grub, but somehow it 
seemed to stick to the road. We reached 
the summit about noon, and the ap- 
pearance of the road from here on was 
most pleasing. By this time it was my 
turn to sit with the driver, and I hap- 
pened to remember a few bottles of 
very old “medicine” we had brought 
along for snake bites, so I ventured to 
ask Bill if he would like to indulge, 
for I certainly felt that I needed some. 


E said he indulged once in a great 
while, so we dug into our packs, 
and at length unearthed a bottle. Judg- 
ing from the size of the drink he took 
I was convinced he would only need 
to take one in a great while. The 
drink evidently took effect 
—for he started to tell us 
the history of his life—with 
variations—which kept us 
roaring with laughter from 
there on into Forney. Bill’s 
talkative mood changed and 
he became more quiet—al- 
most sleepy, and we were 
afraid at times he would 
topple off his high perch, 
however he managed to herd the team 
on in, but was positively unfit for 
further duty when we landed, so turned 
the team over to one of Mr. Merretts’ 
men. 

In very short order most every one 
in town was aware of our presence. 
We spent the remainder of the day 
helping—or hindering—the Guide, and 
Henry evened up the loads in the al- 
forqueses and got things ready to start 
in the morning. We retired very early 
and were out before sun up. Henry 
brought the horses into a little round 
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log corral and as soon as we had break- 
fast the fun began. The horses seemed 
to be all outlaws, but Albert assured 
us that before we reached our destina- 
tion they would all be nice and tame. 


HERE was one horse called “Dyna- 
mite,” and a more appropriate 
name was never given a horse. He 
was a big bay with huge head and ro- 
man nose (if a horse can have a ro- 
man nose). When Henry roped him 
and snubbed him to a post he made for 
him on his hind feet, pawing the air 
and squealing. We were looking on 
from the top of a high fence, but 
Henry left him for Albert to take care 
of and went on catching the horses and 
tieing them. Albert tossed a noose 
around Dynamite’s front legs, making 
them fast, then threw a tarp over his 
head and proceeded to put two hun- 
dred pounds on his back and made it 
fast with a diamond hitch. Our outfit 
looked like a company of cavalry by 
the number of horses, for Albert had 
expected six of us and brought along 
twenty-three head of 
horses, including saddle 
horses. We _ saddled our 
horses and after some little 
time we were ready to 

start. 

When they turned the 
horses loose they bucked in 
every direction and it 
looked to us like our outfit 
would be strung from “hell 

to breakfast,” as the Guide would put 
it, but fortunately only one of the 
packs came loose, and that one, along 
with other things, contained a box of 
cigars. I saw this box fly out of the 
alforques, turn over a time or two, and 
come down again in the pack—only to 
go up again and this time cigars flew 
in every direction. Henry finally roped 
the horse, snubbing him to his saddle 
horn, and in a very short time every- 
thing had been gathered up and the 
pack re-tied and we were off. 

Albert took the lead, with a trusty 
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old grey bell mare and a tame old pack 
mule, loaded with some of the more 
perishable provisions, and the horses 
soon lined out in nice shape up the 
trail one after the other. We traveled 
all day through some beautiful coun- 
try, reaching a trapper’s cabin, which 
was located near the Yellow Jacket 
Mine, shortly after sun down. We 
were certainly glad to see this place, 
and the smell of bacon cooking made 
our mouths actually water. 


HE Guide introduced us to a fellow 

by the name of Mills, (the owner 
of the cabin), a handsome young fel- 
low who had been in the World War, 
and while overseas was gassed. He 
was out in the wilds trapping for his 
health. Mills and his partner insisted 
on getting us a nice meal, and invited 
us to spend the night. We accepted 
with pleasure, as we were tired, and 
it looked like snow. We smoked some 
good cigars, listened to some stories 
and turned in early. When we awak- 
ened in the morning there was about 
three inches of snow on the ground, but 
we had another good corral to catch 
the horses in. 

It was well that we did, for the 
previous day’s work had not tamed the 
horses enough to be noticed, but the 
boys helped us and we were soon on 
our way again. We purchased some 
coal oil at the Mine store, and made 
fifteen miles more that day, which was 
mostly straight up and down, over 
places it seemed almost impossible for 
a horse to go. We were very willing 
to believe Albert’s story that he was 
taking us to “Mountain Goat Heaven,” 
if mountain goats like rough country. 
Coming down the last slope into Camp 
Creek we jumped a little bunch of 
about eight deer—does and fawns— 
and we sat and watched them with our 
glasses until they went over the ridge. 

That night we slept like logs in our 
pine bough beds, which were really 
softer than our beds at home. We 
were awakened by the crackling of Al- 
bert’s campfire and the smell of break- 
fast cooking. When we stuck our heads 
out from under the tarp, which was 
covered with heavy frost, we hesitated 
a minute or two. We dreaded the cool 
task of thawing out our boots which 
were frozen stiff as a board, but after 
consuming a few flapjacks with maple 
syrup, bacon, a bowl of oatmeal, and 
two cups of hot coffee, we had for- 
gotten that it was cold, and started at 
once to make a rope corral out of our 
lariats, for Henry had already gone 
to drive in the broncs. 


LBERT had told us that on this 
day we would begin to see plenty 
of game, and might see some bear or 
mountain lion tracks, so we were very 





anxious to be on our way. We helped 
with the wild horses all we could, in 
order to speed up. Soon we were off, 
and hadn’t gone a mile when we 
jumped a bunch of deer, which trotted 
off up the hillside with no more fear 
than that many cattle. We didn’t try 
to get a shot, as we had a long ride 
to make through some bad trails and 
were anxious to make every minute 
count in order that we could make 
Albert’s cabin before dark. We saw 
bunch after bunch of deer during the 
day and saw where a mountain lion 
had crossed the trail at which the dogs 
kecame very busy sniffing, and even 
Albert was itching to follow them. 
Nothing more out of the ordinary hap- 





The writer wears a pleased expression. 


pened until we were coming down the 
long steep mountain into the Middle 
Fork when the horse carrying the coal 
oil got off the trail and got mixed up 
in a tree, tearing loose the kerosene 
cans, which went tumbling down the 
mountain side as far as we could see, 
spouting oil at every jump, at which 
Albert exercised his vocabulary of 
swear words to perfection. 

From the foot of the hill the trail 
led down along a pretty little clear 
creek to the main stream, which we 
could hear the roar of in the distance. 
It seemed like Spring down here with 
the grass still green in places and not 
a bit of snow. We crossed the main 
channel of the Middle Fork of the 
Salmon at the ford, a short distance 
above Albert’s cabin, which we could 


see from here was a very picturesque 
log cabin situated on this fertile little 
flat that the river had some time or 
other deposited here for just such a 
place as this. The cabin was backed 
by an orchard of apricots, apples, cher- 
ries, plums and peaches. The apple 
trees were loaded with luscious red 
apples. The horses seemed to know 
they were home, as we rode into the 
yard, and were anxious to be relieved 
of their burdens and get with the other 
horses that could be seen feeding on 
the meadow beyond the log barn. 


WE made short work of getting 
things unpacked and carried into 
the house, which had four rooms—a 
kitchen, living-room and two bedrooms. 
Everything was neat as could be, even 
the kitchen floor looked clean enough 
to eat off of. Albert told us that he 
left a man and his wife in the cabin 
when he and Henry left to meet us, 
who were down there fishing and jerk- 
ing some venison. They had cleaned 
the place up and had left some venison 
for us. The place was delightfully 
cozy and beyond all our expectations. 
Albert and Henry then proceeded to 
cook a regular “banquet” for us, while 
we snooped around. We cleaned our 
guns and got our fishing tackle out for 
to-morrow’s use. We expected to spend 
the forenoon resting, and in the after- 
noon go for a few trout. After our 
big feed we all sat around the fire- 
place in the living-room, smoking good 
cigars, and eating apples which were 
so cold and fresh that they hurt our 
teeth. We also played some jazz on 
the little phonograph, and Henry, en- 
deavoring to furnish more comedy, did 
a mean step dance for us before we 
turned in for the night. Our beds, by 
the way, had feather ticks on them, so 
soft you almost sank out of sight in 
them. 

Henry was out early next morning 
and cooked a huge breakfast, and after 
having called us once or twice, with 
no signs of life, he came to the door 
and called in his deep bass; “Come and 
get it here or I’in going to throw it 
outdoors.” This struck us funny and 
we had lots of fun over our “hard- 
boiled” cook. 


E decided to take it easy this day 

and fish a little, while Albert and 
Henry pushed a little bunch of calves 
into the branding. Jim, “Doc” and I 
took our rods and went after some of 
the speckled beauties in the river. 
After we had caught a nice string each, 
we decided to go in and watch the rop- 
ing while the men were branding. This 
was a regular Frontier Day for us. 
We took pictures, including some of 
ourselves done up in shape and all the 
paraphernalia of a cowpuncher, and 
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“Doc” wasn’t satisfied until he did 
some branding personally. 

Through our glasses, Jim and I could 
see several small herds of deer peace- 
fully feeding in the scrub oak across 
the river, and as I focused my glasses 
on some cliffs farther away I spotted 
four mountain goats out on a ledge. 
We both watched them for a long 
while. Finally they could be seen to 
cross some slide rock and go out of 
sight, but we were determined to go 
up there the next morning, as it was 
too late to get to them that day. 


EXT morning Henry was off before 

sun up to bring in the horses, re- 
turning soon with eight head, Dyna- 
mite in the lead. We had laid out 
what looked enough supplies to keep 
four hungry men for a week — with 
some to spare. Our grub horse was 
packed and soon we were on our way 
again, this time headed for the high- 
est camping spot Albert knew of, where 
there was enough water and horse feed 
to keep our mounts. 

The trail led over some of the worst 
pitches we had yet experienced, so 
much so in fact that even Albert took 
to his feet, in preference to the sad- 
dle. After crossing three of these high 
summits we came out on a high point 
looking across a stretch of level land 


along the river’s edge far below us. 


From here looking far out on the 
mountain the guide pointed out our 
proposed goat camp. 

Our horses were tired so we decided 
to go down to the flat as there was 
plenty of drift wood for a camp with 
some good horse feed. We camped for 
the night in a little old deserted log 
cabin, probably left by some old pros- 
pector in the gold rush to Thunder 
Mountain. The hut had only three 
sides, the other being open, and there 
was a little old tin camp stove in one 
corner, which after some little over- 
hauling we fired up to cook supper on. 
Jim and I cut pine boughs for our bed, 
while our fisherman “Doc” went to the 
river with his rod for some trout. Soon 
we had a green bed made, and Albert 
had supper almost ready. By this time 


“Doc” appeared on the scene with some 
“beauties” for our breakfast. 

Just before we retired someone fool- 
ishly mentioned that this was a fine 
place for rattlesnakes, so we went to 
bed with this on our minds, not real- 
izing that it was too late in the year 
for snakes.. Just as we dozed off 
“Doc,” who was sleeping in the middle, 
moved a little and was tickled in the 
face by a pine twig, at which he hit 
me in the face thinking it was a snake. 
We all did a lot of crabbing, but by 
morning we were not half so afraid of 
snakes, for a snake would have to have 
fur in order to live in that cold. Jack 
Frost had visited us during the night 
and left his glistening coat. The sur- 
rounding country was beautiful, and if 
we could have taken a picture it would 
have been a prize winner. 

Owing to our rather restless night, 
we got a late start. It was nearly 
sun-down before we reached our final 
camp, however, a camp was again 
made, the horses watered and driven 
up into a little nook in the rocks, where 
there was a little picking. We made 
a huge campfire and sat around a long 
while, smoking and planning the next 
day’s activities. We were all that an- 
xious that we hated to go to bed, for 
this was the beginning of the real ex- 
citement of the trip. We were aware 
that our “white-whiskered quarry” was 
no easy thing to get, and we were all 
equally anxious to bring home a “Billy” 
—I being no exception, although I had 
killed mountain goat before. A big 
owl perched himself on a high pine tree 
outlined against the sky, saying 
“Who-o,” and the coyote set in on the 
chorus, giving our camp a real wild 
atmosphere. Albert remarked that we 
were out so far in the wilds that the 
canary birds sing bass. 


EFORE daylight next morning Al- 

bert had a roaring campfire going. 
The aroma of trout and bacon frying 
and the coffee now and then boiling 
over was more than the most of sleepy 
heads could resist. We were out of 
bed with a bound, and huddled around 
the fire while we thawed out our boots. 
Jim got one of his boots too close to 


the fire and it scorched badly, causing 
him to curse his carelessness at great 
length. By this time Albert had a 
tempting stack of flapjacks on a plate, 
so we waited for no further formali- 
ties, each seeming to think that the 
fastest eater would be the best fed. 
We put up a couple of sandwiches 
each, filled our canteens at the little 
spring, took our field glasses and rifles, 
starting out as we had planned the 
night before, “Doc” and the Guide go- 
ing in one direction, Jim and I in the. 
other. 


5 lao was an excellent climber, with 

very good wind, and we climbed 
quite rapidly, until we reached a huge 
lookout rock on the back bone of the 
ridge that went up and up. From this 
point we scanned the whole side hill, 
but could locate nothing but two or 
three little bunches of deer peacefully 
feeding on the sunny side of the slope, 
for the sun was shining brightly by 
now, promising a wonderful day for 
our long looked-for goat hunt. 

After we had convinced ourselves 
that there were no goats on the hill- 
side we took a sparing sip of water and 
started to pick our way for a saddle 
far up ahead and in the snow, but 
from where we were sure we could 
command a view, with the glasses, of 
more country than we could hunt in 
two or three days. Before reaching 
this objective we crossed many coyote 
tracks, and not a few goat tracks, but 
the latter seemed several days old; 
nevertheless it was encouraging to 
know that they had been right where 
we were standing, which gave us in- 
creased energy to make our next look- 
out. We were both perspiring freely 
by now, notwithstanding the fact that 
we had come away in nothing but lit- 
tle light leather-hunting jackets. 

As we neared the top we walked 
with all cautiousness, not making a 
sound and with rifles ready for action, 
as there were plenty of signs of game 
here; but when we peered out across 
this pass there was nothing in sight 
but a snow-shoe rabbit, scurrying for 
the cover of the heavy pines in the 

(Continued on page 760) 
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What Kind of Birds to Raise. 


HILE there are very nearly one 
Wy thousand commercial fur 

breeders in this country, there 
are not over a score of commercial 
game breeders. You can even count 
the big commercial game breeders in 
this country on your fingers. Yet there 
is a very great call for game for 
parks, zoos; for release for stocking 
purposes; as a hobby. 

During this month of December, con- 
sider that non-migratory game must be 
fed in order to be induced to stay by 
you. You will not want them to fly 
away to some other more attractive 
estate. To keep these birds with you 
during the winter, you must not only 
provide food, but you must give them 
water and shelter. Jack Miner, for 
instance, has no marsh, creek, nor lake 
for waterfowl, so none stay with him 
and breed. The geese and ducks make 
his place their resting place on the 
long flights north and south.- How- 
ever, thousands of doves fly to his place 
every night, from all over the sur- 
rounding country, because he has pro- 
vided them with a dense shelter of 
Scotch pine, red cedar, and white pine 
where they roost and where they nest. 
Then, too, he shoots the hawks and 
owls that are always eating them. 

There are two ways of having your 
place stocked with game birds. One 


is to attract the birds, but, of course, 
to attract the migratory birds you 
would need to be on their line of flight. 
The other is to buy, birds from im- 
porters and breeders and breed them 
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Bernicle geese bred, for the first time in North America, by the author on his game farm at Echo Valley. 


Practical Game Breeding 


Winter Food and Housing Problems 





By GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN 


yourself. If you are a city man and 
are about to retire for the good of 
your health to the country and have 
selected game farming as your future 
work so that you will be about as much 
as possible, without excessive heavy 
work, you will find that you have a 
particular liking for certain birds or 
animals. For instance, a Norwegian 
fancied the breeding of musk oxen, se- 
cured a dozen animals, bred them, and 
recently sold a dozen and a half to the 
Canadian Government at a good profit 
and, incidentally, made quite a name 
for himself, for no one else in the world 
had succeeded in this work, although 
Buffalo Jones gave his life trying to 
do so. Also, this breeder of musk oxen 
may have been the means of saving 
this animal from extinction. Mr. C. 
J. Blazier, of Brooks, Alberta, took a 
fancy to antelopes and has succeeded 
remarkably well with these animals, 
recently selling at least a dozen tame 
antelopes to William Randolph Hearst 
for his California estate. But these 
two men are the extremes. 


MAN wrote me recently that he 

wanted to farm frogs on a large 
scale and he wanted information as 
to what birds he could raise at the 
same time, that would not be incom- 
patible with frog farming. I advised 
him that wild geese of all kinds would 
not eat frogs nor their spawn, but that 
ducks would do so. Then he wanted 
to know what varieties of geese would 
breed on a big game farm, properly 
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fenced so that the birds would be pro- 
tected from dogs, foxes, owls, etc., be- 
sides the Canada geese. I told him that 
every kind of wild goose would breed 
in a large meadow by the marsh; that 
I had bred, as a hobby, three of the 
most difficult kinds, lesser snow, blue 
and bernicle, while I hoped to breed the 
white front next year. 


io Bendick Bros. at Leduc, Al- 

berta, had bred Hutchins and Ma- 
gellan geese and hoped to breed the 
barhead geese next year. That Mr. 
F. E. Blaauw, of Gooilust, Graveland, 
Holland, has bred the ashy headed, the 
Hawaiian, Emperor, Orinoco, and Dis- 
bar geese. A man in New Jersey has 
bred the bean goose, while the Bronx 
Zoo has bred the Cereopsis. That I, 
too, would have bred these last named, 
but for dogs and a skunk. The dogs 
killed the gander and the skunk ate the 
eggs. The gander fought bravely, but 
two bad Airedales are too much for 
one bird; though he fought them off, he 
died from his wounds a week later. The 
National Zoo at Washington has bred 
the greater snow goose. Next to the 
whistler swan, I think these birds are 
the most difficult to breed. They are 
anything but hard to raise, but they 
are difficult to breed. However, once a 
breeding strain is started, the rest is 
easy. 

On the other hand, some birds are 
very easy to breed and very difficult 
to raise, unless the exact conditions are 
provided. These birds include some of 
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the rarer pheasants. You may have 4 
farm or country home where a high 
sandy knoll covered with scrub oak and 
pine has bothered you because you 
cannot grow anything on it that will 
pay or give you satisfaction. Very 
‘well. You have a most ideal place for 
raising the most difficult of pheasants. 


? you chance to have a marsh that 
you consider a waste of area, an eye- 
sore, it is the most ideal place for ducks 
and swans, while a fresh-water pond, 
a small creek, or even a spring is quite 
sufficient for wild geese as geese re- 
quire damp pasture more than they do 
water, although the more difficult varie- 
ties like both. However, if you have 
only a creek, you can breed mallard 
ducks, even if you cannot succeed: with 
other varities, for they, like Canada 
geese, will breed anywhere. 

If you want to breed birds for the 
table and for shooting purposes only 
and want quantity rather than rare 
and valuable game birds, the following 
can be bred in number: wild turkeys; 
sharp tail grouse; Hungarian par- 
tridges; Chinese ringneck pheasants; 
Mongolian ringneck pheasants; bob 
white quail; California valley quail; 
great tinamou; black swans; Canada 
geese; mallard and pin-tail ducks. All 
of these will breed readily and in quan- 
tity. 

You may, however, prefer to have 
more beautiful birds that are not so 
common as these, the rarer wild game 
birds that are so gorgeous and color- 
ful, so that you may see them about 
your place, as tame as the flock of 
pigeons flying high above in circles, 
eating out of your hand. If such birds 
become too numerous for your place 
you can sell them for more money to 
fanciers who.also like to have rare and 
beautiful birds. In such case, if you 
do not look after your birds yourself, 
you must procure the right kind of 
man to manage your place. 


N no account undertake to train 

a man as this training will cost 
you thousands of dollars in valuable 
birds. You must select a man who is 
well educated in the science and art of 
raising wild game birds, a man who 
really likes the work. A man who 
knows how, yet who merely works in 
this line because it is a livelihood, is 
no good; he must be really interested 
in the work—a “bug” or “nut” when it 
comes to birds. I remember a friend 
who watched his man quietly and 
chanced to see him pick up a bird and 
kiss it. This alone is not a recommen- 
dation of the man’s worthiness, as the 
bird did not want to be kissed, though 
it would probably prefer that to being 
shot. But this man chanced also to be 
an ignorant man because he knew noth- 
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ing about the food most suitable for 
the stomachs of the baby upland game 
birds. Spend the winter looking for 
a good man to run your birds if you 
are not doing the work yourself. You 
will want the man to have a wife, as 
women are worth more than men on a 
game farm. They seem to handle the 
baby birds with more success. Also 
read Herbert K. Job’s book on breed- 
ing wild birds, as well as Jack Miner’s 
book on his bird friends. 

This month of December is a good 
month to consider just what you will 
do for the year 1926. Game breeders 
should see that stock birds are well 
quartered for the winter months. Even 
the tenderer birds should not be put in 
a greenhouse, as this will give them 
tuberculosis. All the birds must have 
fresh air without drafts. Bendick Bros. 
of Leduc, Alberta, put a great pile of 
weed seeds on the floor of a large barn, 
and even delicate birds, such as blue 
winged teal, whose feet are the ten- 
derest of all, came safely through the 
winter. , 


HEN I visited their farm last 

January, the temperature was 
24 below zero, yet I saw over twenty 
varieties of wild ducks (no mallards) 
on the earthen floor of a huge barn. 
When I stepped on the weed seeds my 
feet slipped into them over my ankles. 
There was a small stove in the center 
of the barn just large enough to keep 
the little pond of water from freezing. 
Though the place was full of swans, 
geese, ducks and teal, yet the floor was 
clean, the air was fresh. Using a stove 
in such manner is common sense. But 
when a breeder uses steam heat, be- 
sides having the clear winter’s sun 
shining through clear glass, the combi- 
nation makes a heat that is thoroughly 
destructive to the lungs of the birds. 
Even without the sun’s heat, and using 
only steam heat, the result is the same. 
On all mild days, the tender birds 
should be let out for a ramble even in 
the snow. In this way, they gradually 
become hardy. Too sudden a change 
will kill tender birds. Down in south- 
ern Missouri, at Joplin, Dr. H. C. Vin- 
cent kept three varieties of rare, beau- 
tiful game and ornamental birds in an 
open building that was closed on the 
north, east and west sides, also on top. 
He left perches for the birds also, in- 
stead of knocking them down on cold 
nights. One night, the thermometer 
went to 18 below zero. The vulturine 
guineafowl had their feet frozen; one 
of the crown pigeons had its feet 
frozen, while another had only the toes 
frozen; the Nicobar pigeons were in- 
tact. I saw the crown pigeon that 
lived, walking around last June minus 
its toes, but feeling and looking quite 
peppy. The vulturine guineafowl were 


walking around on stumps, which 
shows that while they are not hardy, 
they are really tough. 

Good ventilation, cleanliness and a 
reasonable amount of room for exer- 
cise is required by all waterfowl and 
upland game birds this month. 

There are some foods that are per- 
fectly safe to feed all game birds this 
month: bran, grit, charcoal, chopped 
alfalfa, and green food such as cab- 
bage, carrots, turnips, mangels. But 
beware of feeding too much heavy 
grains. Never give them more than 
they will eat. Give quail, grouse, par- 
tridges, pheasants, peafowl, etc., a 
good mixture of grains such as fat 
oats, buckwheat, sunflower seed, Kaffir 
corn, flax. Cut down wheat, barley 
and cracked corn to the smallest mini- 
mum. 


AT oats and whole corn are best 

for swans and geese, with green 
hay and lots of snow when it is avail- 
able. Fine gravel, too. Ducks should 
have sand, mud, fat oats, brown rice, 
cracked corn and finely chopped green 
alfalfa, with a little animal food such 
as fish, or meat finely chopped. If ‘you 
are near a baker get his left over brown 
bread and let the geese, ducks and 
swans have some during the very cold 
weather. If you are near a mill you 
can procure wheat screenings that are 
known as seconds, costing you from 
nothing to $20.00 a ton at most. It is 
the bulk and rubbish in this cheap food 
that makes it safe food for the galli- 
naceous game birds. Heavy feeding 
of rich grains, such as wheat, makes 
the birds constipated. Don’t think, be- 
cause you shot sharp tail grouse 
around a wheat stack, that you can 
feed them on wheat, for wheat, except 
in minute quantities, will surely kill 
sharp tails and prairie chickens. Feed 
them weed seeds. For every grain of 
wheat that pheasants and grouse de- 
stroy, they eat one hundred insects and 
one thousand weed seeds. So game 
birds are far more useful than they 
are destructive. 

Do not worry about your wild tur- 
keys this month, except to provide them 
with adequate protection from the 
great horned owls. Cold, wet, snow, 
wind, will not bother them and they 
will roost out of doors on the trees 
near your house. 


NE well known eastern game 

breeder told me that he could do 
nothing with pure bred wild turkey 
hens, that he had to have just a little 
domestic blood in the hens. Now, if 
you have a house on the open prairie 
and there are no trees round about ex- 
cept those near your house, you need 
not bother about this as the wildest 

(Continued on page 768) 
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Modern Trapping Methods 


Where and How to Set Traps—Part Eleven 


Beaver Habits. 


VY JHEREVER you see a place 
where beavers have wintered 
it’s a good thing to make a set 

there anyway, for even if the original 
owners have left there temporarily, 
other beavers may happen along and, 
seeing the dams and lodge, investigate. 
At this time the use of some powerful 
attractor is very necessary and there 
is nothing to compare with the genuine 
beaver castor, taken from the animal 
by the trapper himself and used while 
fresh. 

Contrary to a general belief, the cas- 
tors are not male sex organs but are 
found on the female as well. They 
are two in number, being elongated 
sacs containing a yellowish secretion, 
and are located where one would natu- 
rally expect to find sex glands on the 
male—hence the erroneous idea. In 
connection with the castors are the oil 
sacs, often used by the trapper for 
making scents, but not especially valu- 
able in beaver trapping. The manner 
of using the castor is simple. A small 
stick is split and a piece of the stuff 
cut up and forced in the split. The 
stick is stuck in the mud alongshore, 
so the scented portion of it will hang 
over the trap. Sometimes it may be 
rubbed against a tree, leaving enough 
scent to lure the beaver. On small 
streams a good set, baited with the cas- 
tor, will stop most any beaver that hap- 
pens along. Because the beavers wan- 
der so much in spring time it is very 
necessary to have some sort of set that 
will attract his attention wherever he 
passes by, and without this scent the 
trapper would be up against it. A 
pocket dug in the bank, deep enough 
so the trap will be a few inches under 
water, makes a good set when the cas- 
tor is used. 

One of the old, old sets which has 





By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


accounted for thousands upon thou- 
sands of beavers, is this: A small 
break is made in the dam and two or 
three traps set slightly to one or both 
sides of the break. The beavers will 
attempt to repair the dam and one at 
least should get caught. But occasion- 
ally you will run across a trapwise old 
beaver who will give you a run for 
your money. When you make the break 
in his dam he will drag brush and mud 
over your traps, often burying them 
with a foot. or more of muck. I have 
trapped dozens of such beavers. Some- 
times they will climb up over the dam 
and attempt to mend the break from 
the lower side. 

But the smartest beaver may be 
fooled if one goes about it intelligently 
and has time to spare; providing, of 
course, Old Castor doesn’t paddle off to 
parts unknown when things get too 
warm for him. The main secret is 
this: leave no sign or human scent. If 
you walk along a shore, leaving tracks 
in the mud and making all kinds of 
signs where you make the set, the 
beaver will know just as well what has 
been going on as if you had marked the 
exact location of the traps with a red 
flag. 


UT if, on the other hand, you wade 

in the water and make your sets 
without so much as touching the shore 
or brush that grows along it, placing 
your trap under water and making no 
disturbance of the natural surround- 
ings whatever, old Flat-Tail is sure go- 
ing to be fooled. 

But how can a man wade in water 
five or six feet deep, you ask? Or how 
can a wilderness trapper pack heavy 
rubber boots around with him? Impor- 
tant questions, you bet! But where 
there’s a will there’s a way. Most 





streams where beavers are fairly plen- 
tiful have a considerable amount of 
water in them and the ponds often ex- 
tend over a large amount of territory. 


OME of the very best sets are out 
in the center of these ponds, where 
small islands have been left undis- 
turbed by the beavers, affording con- 
venient feeding grounds. It is pat- 
ently out of the question for the north 
country trapper to pack a boat along 
with him. But an expert woodsman 
can build a raft large enough for the 
purpose in a couple of hours. Time 
and again the writer has built a raft 
for the express purpose of trapping 
beavers or ’rats. If you catch but one 
large beaver the time expended is noth- 
ing in comparison to the reward. 
Beaver trapping is hard work and the 
harder you work the more it will pay. 
A good trapper will locate a beaver 
colony, build a small raft, make eight 
or ten GOOD sets and get half of the 
beavers the first night or two, while 
an amateur will monkey around, catch 
one or two beavers and wise the rest 
so that he won’t be able to get any 
more if he stays there the rest of the 
season. With a raft you can make sets 
in natural places, leaving absolutely 
no sign of your visitation and fool the 
biggest buck beaver that ever felled a 
poplar. And, as I hinted, two hours 
work is nothing in a trapper’s day. 
The proper use of some drowning 
set is absolutely necessary if one would 
make a success of beaver trapping. 
The forefoot of the beaver is small and 
the wrist or ankle very slight in pro- 
portion to the great strength of the 
animal. If caught in a trap fastened 
by ordinary methods, the animal will 
soon wring his foot off and escape. The 
writer has caught beavers that had 
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A fine example of a beaver 


been caught by all four feet at differ- 
ent times; both forefeet were missing 
and the hind ones all scarred where 
they had wrenched free from the grip 
of the steel trap. We have never 
known a beaver to wring off a hind 
foot, although we have caught many of 
them that were minus one or several 
hind toenails. If a beaver is caught 
securely by a hind foot he will stay in 
a good trap no matter how it is fast- 
ened; in other words, he is not able to 
draw free from it. But where any 
trapped animal threshes about in a 
trap he is certain to wise up all of his 
fellows within hearing distance. And 
to confine any wild thing to the merci- 
less grip of a steel trap indefinitely is 
certainly a cruel practice and some- 
thing which all of us should avoid. 


ROM a purely mercenary point of 
view, it pays to drown your catch, 
for you are at least assured of its be- 
ing there when you get around. The 
best all around drowning set is made 
with a stone, for beavers, say, at least 
fifteen pounds in weight. If you can 
locate a fairly flat stone, like a slab 
of shale or a slice of granite, you will 
have less trouble in making the set. 
Avoid using slick round stones, for it 
is very necessary to fasten the traps 
securely to the “anchor” and wire or 
cord will slip off a smooth stone. Wire 
is all right, but a good heavy cord, such 
as is used for backing fish nets, is far 
better. If using a flat stone the trap 
can be fastened more securely to it and 
such a stone affords a good resting 
place for the trap—under water of 
course. Some fasten the chain to the 
stone, instead of the trap itself, but 
there is no advantage in so doing and 
it gives the animal a little more free- 
dom and a greater chance of escape. 
When making a drowning set along 
the shore where there is deep water, 
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it is sometimes 
something of a 
problem to find 
a resting place 
for the _ stone 
and trap. Oc- 
casionally it is 
necessary to 
build up a plat- 
form of some 
sort. The stone 
must not be 
held in any po- 
sition so se- 
curely that a 
beaver, when 
plunging for 
deep water (as 
he invariably 
_does when 
caught) will not 
be able to loosen 
it and drag it 
down into the depths with him. When 
loosened from its resting place, the 
weight of the stone will naturally 
carry it to deep water, and when Mr. 
Beaver attemps to regain the surface 
it will hold him back and drown him. 
One should consider the buoyant power 
of water and remember that a small 
stone “weighs less” in it than when 
hefted in the hand, above the surface. 
It is necessary to have some sort of 
a “leader,” long wire or rope, attached 
to the trap, so that it will not get be- 
yond the trapper’s reach; the other 
end, of course, being staked near the 
surface where the trapper can reach it 
handily. A beaver, caught in a set 
where this drowning method is ob- 
served, will immediately plunge for the 
deep water and will never regain the 
surface, drowning within a few min- 
utes. While the initial plunge may dis- 
turb his fellows, the beaver is dead be- 
fore he has a chance to communicate 
the results of his dreadful experience, 
a factor which goes a long ways to- 
ward the successful trapping of the re- 
maining ones. 


house. 


HE drowning stakes, under certain 

conditions, may take the place of 
the stone. The idea is simple: stakes 
with prongs pointing downward are 
forced into the bottom of the pond, a 
short distance out in the water from 
the trap, at a sufficient depth to drown 
the animal when he becomes entangled 
in them. When the beaver plunges, he 
will go the length of the chain and 
leader and, while scrambling and 
scratching on the bottom to secure a 
foothold, the chain will become entan- 
gled in the stake prongs and hold him 
there quite as effectively as the stone. 
But the stake set is a mighty hard one 
to make unless conditions are about 
right. Often it is impossible to drive 
a stake securely enough to hold the 


fiercely struggling animal. Personally 
we will stick to the stone, even if we 
have to scour a hillside, looking for a 
suitable one and pack it several hun- 
dred yards. IT PAYS TO WORK. 


ET another method is the sliding 

pole. A long slender pole, with 
short stout prongs, is forced in the 
mud, slanting downward into the deep 
water and with the prongs pointing to- 
ward the bottom of the pond or stream. 
The trap ring is slipped onto the pole 
with this idea: when the animal dives 
he will drag the chain along with him 
and the ring will slip over the prongs 
all right GOING DOWN, but when he 
attemps to regain the surface the ring 
hooks and he is held there to drown. 
We don’t like this method for the sim- 
ple reason that it takes twice as long 
to use as the stone set and is by no 
means as sure. It’s hard to arrange 
things:so the ring will slip down free- 
ly. .Sometimes it’s necessary to make 
a larger ring of stiff wire. If you have 
lots ef heavy wire you can do away 
with the sliding pole entirely, using the 
former in place of it and twisting 
prongs in it to hold the chain ring. 


OW and again the trapper will lo- 
cate a place where the animal, in 
diving fer deep water, goes through a 
lot of submerged brush. In such cases 
a long stout cord will serve just as well 
as stones, stakes or sliding poles. Sim- 
ply attach your cord to the end of the 
trap chain and fasten the other end 
to the shore, or where you can reach 
it readily. The beaver will swim till 
the cord stops him, then as he tries to 
regain the surface he will become en- 
tangled in the brush and soon drowns. 
To get him out of there you’ll have to 
fasten your knife to a long pole, reach 
down and sever the cord, and if he 
doesn’t come to the surface tie a hook 
of some sort onto your pole and drag 
him out. These things are handy to 
know, for there’s no telling when you'll 
buck up against a proposition that 
might otherwise stump you. 
Sometimes I’ve made a set along- 
shore, fastened the trap to a dry log. 
one end of which was rested lightly on 
shore (to keep it from floating away) 
and left it to Mr. Beaver’s devices. 
The animal would get in the trap and 
start for deep water, dragging the dry 
log with him. If he tried to get on the 
log it would roll with him and the 
weight of the trap was sufficient to 
drown him when he became weak with 
exhaustion. Once in a while the log 
would get caught in a brush clump, 
some distance from shore, and I’d have 
to build a raft or wade out to it. But 
as I usually planned on having a raft 
anyway, there was no possibility of 
the animal’s escaping, once trapped. 
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It’s great sport to go beavering on 
a stream like the Athabasca along in 
May, drifting downstream in a flatboat 
or on a raft, camping wherever you see 
beaver signs and working up small 
streams that appear favorable. A 
dozen number four traps is about all 
the nomadic trapper can handle and 
do justice to each set. It takes time 
and study to set for an old beaver 
when he’s simply roaming about. 


LL professional beaver trappers 

figure on shooting a fair percent- 
age of the beavers taken—thus is plea- 
sure and profit combined. To be suc- 
cessful at this phase of the game calls 
for skill with the rifle and a degree 
of patience characteristic of the In- 
dian. An hour or two before sundown 
the trapper hies to the vantage point 
where he can see the different parts 
of the pond or stream at which a beaver 
is apt to appear. Sometimes he won’t 
have to wait more than a few minutes, 
but often darkness will approach be- 
fore he is rewarded by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a dark head on the calm 
surface of the waters below him. 

The report of a rifle, echoing over 
the still waters, is generally sufficient 
to drive all beavers within hearing dis- 
tance to their retreats, and very rarely 
will the hunter get more than one shot 
for all of his patience. Hence he must 
make that shot count. It’s a good idea 
to shoot the animal in the head, thus 
doing no damage to the main portion 
of the pelt. If you do happen to shoot 
one in the body, sew up the cut while 
the hide is green and it will dry with 
no evidence of damage. A rifle of some 
power should be used, and although 
we have killed the beaver with a .22 
it is not a good practice to use such a 
small weapon. A .25-.20 is ideal for 
the purpose, but a larger 
rifle with steel-jacketed bul- 
lets will do just as well. 
North country trappers don’t 
figure on taking arsenals 
into the bush with them and 
rarely do they have more 
than one rifle of any size. 
By using the one rifle for 
every purpose they become 
accustomed to its peculiari- 
ties and their rather un- 
usual skill may be attributed 
to that and the fact they 
know nothing of “nerves.” 





TRAPPER is used to 

seeing all manner of 
wild animals and_ hence 
doesn’t become excited when 
he levels his rifle. 

We read where one man 
says to never go out with 
the intention of shooting 
beavers unless it is foggy. 





Very well, very well indeed—in coun- 
tries where fogs and beavers abound. 
But how about it in the north when 
you won’t see a solitary fog for a 
month of Sundays! That’s where we 
writers make big mistakes—assuming 
that because certain conditions require 
certain practices, such conditions and 
such practices exist elsewhere. I’ve 
killed beavers in a foggy country and 
trapped them up north. One thing I 
found—when the moon is full and the 
sky cloudless you might better stay at 
the camp, for the beavers, instead of 
coming out early, will wait until the 
moon is high overhead. A beaver is 
hard to “shine” with a headlight, or 
at least hard to hit with a bullet even 
if he is shined. 


HE spring is the best time for trap- 

ping beaver. In the North the furs 
are good until the first of June, for 
there is ice in the streams until later 
than that sometimes. The trapper’s 
biggest difficulty in spring trapping is 
this—locating the animal. When the 
spring freshets get in full blast they 
often wash away the beaver’s dams and 
the animals do not even attempt to re- 
pair them at that time. Practically no 
repair work is done-in the spring. The 
beavers have no particular job on hand, 
they can stop anywhere, on any stream 
and get a square meal from the fresh 
green willow, etc., and in consequence 
they are really nothing more or less 
than tramps. They are given to wan- 
dering and we may expect to find them 
in out-of-the-way places. 


OMETIMES it pays to be out early 
in the morning, for often the beaver 
works from slightly before dawn until 
sunup. I’ve packed an outfit up a lit- 
tle stream, a hundred miles from no- 


A tree partially felled by beavers. 


where in early spring, camping there 
and trapping beavers until my grub 
played out. Often I’ve lived on beaver 
tail soup, beaver mulligan and beans, 
for a week or ten days at a stretch. 
The days were long and the nights 
short and cold. Sometimes a wet snow 
would make life miserable, for rarely 
did I have any kind of shelter except 
what I made of brush. I was up be- 
fore dawn and out over the traps just 
as soon as I could see to make my way. 
Sometimes I’ve caught two beavers in 
the same trap the same day, taking 
one from it before sunup and the 
other around sunset. The nights were 
so short I had to sleep in the mid- 
dle of the day, when it was warm. 
Sometimes I had a small blanket and 
of course had to keep a good campfire 
going at nights. With my beaver car- 
casses I made sets for bear; deadfalls 
that crushed the life from the largest 
bruin of the woods or flattened a cub 
flatter than the proverbial pancake, the 
elephant stepped on. 

I was alone, save for my big pack 
dog. The larger beaver ponds swarmed 
with wild waterfowl—geese, ducks and 
coots of all descriptions and now and 
again a great white swan paid me a 
visit. 


i" was the wildest country imagin- 

able, and if man had ever trapped 
those beavers previously there was no 
sign of axe or fire to prove it. On one 
big pond there were four occupied 
lodges and three semi-occupied ones, 
and this in spring when the beavers 
usually wander. This was at the head 
of a stream that flowed into the Atha- 
basca and its source was a big marsh 
a hundred miles back toward the Cana- 
dian Rockies. That was life! 
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Denizens of the Deep 


The Angling Urge is as Old as History and There is Good 
Sport to be Had on the Windswept Sea 


T is several years since the writer 
took a hand at the healthy and ex- 
citing sport of angling for marine 
fishes down the Cholera Banks and the 
boat trips were doubly enjoyable with 
such an ardent and skillful companion 
as Fred A. Bishop—the jovial Presi- 
dent of the Iron Steamboat Co. 
Standing on the upper deck it was 
and still is an unforgetable sight to 
witness the powerful casting of the half 


pound sinker and bait by the old 


timers, with their stiff rods and enor- 
mous wooden reels. If the hauling in 


A cclored devotee, 


Written and Illustrated by 
LOUIS RHEAD 


of big fish begins to sag, some two hun- 
dred lusty throats in various tones— 
deep or squeaky—yell out to the pilot 
“Move de boat.” 

The command is obeyed by the man 
at the wheel and soon the clanging 
chain lifts up the anchor and away we 
go to another favored spot to have the 
deck once more strewn with kicking 
fish. To those unfamiliar with bank 
fishing the game fishes vary according 
to season. Winter fishing furnishes 
cod, ling, hake and whiting along with 
a host of undesired dog fish and skate. 
A thirty—even forty pound codfish is 
not an uncommon occurrence; the other 
species run from one to four pounds. 
Summer fishes are much more varied— 
seabass, blackfish or tautaug, fluke, sea 
porgies and several others. Surface or 
migratory fishes such as weakfish, blue- 
fish, striped bass, and mackerel are 

caught nearer shore by another 

method. 

Many of the passengers who buy 
tickets for these trips are of foreign 
birth, mostly American-Germans and 
Italians; quite a number of women 
also take a hand, perhaps to make 
the ethics of good manners'more ap- 
parent. Every one of these hundred 
or more fishermen ply their rod on 
an equal basis; should the amateur 
cast his line across his neighbors 

that individual silently moves over; if 
it happens again and again, his placid 
face changes to an angry stare or per- 
haps he advises the bungler to take the 
lower deck and fish with a hand line, 
under the boat. 


_ are experts in deepsea as in 
trout fishing and these old hands 
never fail either in size or quantity. 
You may ask “how do they do it?” 
when sea fishing is not supposed to 
be a fine art. All fishing requires the 


best tackle. It also requires that you 
know many things about the fish you 
capture. The cod is not a savage biter; 
the right twist to imbed the hook, done 


‘ at the right time and skillful handling 


after being hooked are matters of 
experience and the only way for 
success. Some strike the fish too 
soon or too, hard, other just the op- 
posite. Blackfish or tautaug give an 
unmistakable bite, yet, because of the 
peculiar bony mouth, they are diffi- 


cult to hook, especially if the bait is 
fiddler crab. Sea bass act similarly to 
fresh water bass. You know it is a 
bass by its vigorous bite and it makes 
a most palatable dish besides its gami- 
ness. To the salt water angler it is a 
prize indeed especially if of good size. 


HE many smaller boats starting 
from Sheepshead Bay, Canarsie and 
Wreck Lead and other places are well 
filled all summer long. The day’s out- 
ing is very delightful when the weather 
(Continued on page 756) 
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On Board the Taurus. 


When the weather is mild the sport is enjoyed by young and®* 
old, but when the wintry gales blow only the hardiest 
venture forth. 
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A day’s bag on the prairie. 


Occasionally a questing coyote gets into trouble, but 


not often. 


NE of the interesting phases of 
O a hunting trip is the anticipa- 

tion and preparation. I some- 
times think that.the mind of a real 
hunter is nearly always roaming the 
fields when not actively engaged with 
business, and he no sooner finishes one 
hunt than he begins to plan again 
where and when he will be able to leave 
his vocation, forget his worries, and 
roam the hills, woods and plains. 

My good friends, Jack Hamel, Chris 
Seger and myself have enjoyed many 
interesting and delightful hunts to- 
gether, and each September during the 
past two years we have traveled over 
the hills of Kansas in search of the 
now wild and elusive bird, the prairie 
chicken. We have never been able, in 
the course of one or two days’ hunt, 
to get over a dozen chickens, for the 
part of Kansas where we hunted is 
usually covered with hunters during 
the short season. The birds are wild, 
and one ‘walks miles and miles in 
search of the game. Since our hunt in 
1923, we had planned a trip to West- 
ern Nebraska, where we had been told 
that the chickens were plentiful. In 
fact, we were of the opinion that chick- 
ens almost block auto traffic in the 
Bryan State. 

In order to get a definite locality to 
hunt in, the writer addressed letters 
to attorneys, Justices of the Peace, 
Chambers of Commerce and others in 
many different towns, and finally de- 
cided to hie ourselves to Wood Lake 
in the northwestern part of Nebraska, 
and near the South Dakota and Wy- 
oming State lines. Unfortunately, 
Chris Seger was unable to accompany 
us, due to a serious automobile acci- 
dent, in which his wife was injured. 
His continual good nature, good jokes 
and trigger finger were greatly missed 
and lamented. 

Jack and myself finally arrived at 
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Wood Lake, together with all hunting 
paraphernalia, on October 16th, the 
hunting equipment .having first been 
sent by error to Wood River, Nebraska. 
We were met at the train at Wood 
Lake by Neal Provost, who acted as 
chauffeur and guide. He is also pro- 
prietor of the Wood Lake Hotel, and 
it is a good one. Neal has been living 
in that locality for thirty years or 
more, and knows every ranchman by 
his first name, and drives over the 
ranges and sand hills in search of 
chickens as if by instinct. We first 
went North of Wood Lake about ten 
miles, following a trail over many sand 
hills, most of which were scantily cov- 
ered with grass, and here and there a 
plum thicket. We soon saw a chicken 
standing in all of its glory on the top 
of a little ridge close by. We quickly 
loaded our guns, and having heard how 
tame the Nebraska chickens were, we 
confidently expected it to await us, but 
we had no sooner left the car than it 
cackled gaily and took a little jaunt 
into the air for several miles. We 
were advised by our guide to hunt the 
plum thickets, as the day was warm, 
and the birds lie there in the heat of 
the day. It was not long until we 
found them in small bunches, some- 
times as many as fifteen together—but 
wild—my, but I don’t believe there is 
anything more shy than a Nebraska 
prairie chicken near the close of the 
season. 


HEN they get up they seldom fly 

less than a mile and a half, and 
frequently out of sight, which, by the 
way is a long, long way in Western 
Nebraska. Jack Hamel, who is one of 
the best shots in the Southwest, would 
usually bring one down shortly after 
the clucking began. A _ grouse or 
chicken nearly always begins clucking 
as soon as it begins to fly, and when 


Chicken 
Hunting 
in Nebraska 


The ‘‘Flivver’’ Has 
Replaced the Horse, 
but the Game Holds 
the Same Old. Thrills 


By CHAS. L. YANCEY 


a dozen get up at once, it sounds as 
if one is in a barnyard filled with chick- 
ens with a hawk circling in the neigh- 
borhood. 


HEN the sun began to sink in the 

West and we tried to get back to 
our car, carrying our game and guns 
over those sand hills, sinking ankle deep 
in sand with each step and wonder- 
ing just how many additional steps we 
could take before sinking to the ground 
from exhaustion, it was then that our 
mettle was thoroughly tested. Just as 
we had waded a small river and almost 
reached the car, a lone chicken gave a 
cluck in my rear and as I whirled to 
shoot I fell backward, and lying almost 
flat on my back I shot Mr. Chicken just 
before he disappeared across the river, 
and he fell near the top of one of the 
tallest sand hills with the softest sand 
I have even seen. By the time the 
river was waded and rewaded and the 
car reached it was more than time for 
some “water of life.” Thus ended our 
first day’s hunt, and due to the expert 
shooting of Jack we had the limit. 

On arriving at our hostelry, the pro- 
prietor of which was our guide, we sat 
down to a table laden with food when 
we started eating but sparsely covered 
at the end of the meal. To bed at 
eight P. M. and we enjoyed the best 
sleep we had ever experienced. 

The next morning we made an early 
start for “L” lake about twenty-five 
miles from Wood Lake. Thousands of 
ducks and geese were flying and it was 
easy to “pick off” a red head, a mal- 
lard, then a spoon bill as we passed 
small lakes close to the trail. We en- 
joyed ‘a wonderful noonday meal at 
“Adcock’s Ranch.” While many Ne- 
braska ranchers do not get to a town 
once in three months, and we met one 
who does not go but once a year, at 
the same time they are very hospitable 





and intelligent people. Mrs. Adcock 
had some of the best fried chicken I 
ever ate. As there is no timber of any 
sort in this section, “native coal” is 
largely used in cooking, always in 
starting a fire. This coal is found in 
quantities in the large pastures we 
visited. 


E visited School Lake, Ballard 
Marsh and other famous duck and 
goose hunting places in the afternoon, 
and saw thousands of ducks of. all va- 
rieties on these lakes, and easily killed 
the limit. I have never seen such won- 
derful feeding places for ducks. Wild 
rice, wild celery and wild potatoes grow 
in great profusion in this territory, and 
these places not only attract the North- 
ern flight but furnish a wonderful 
breeding place for all. the smaller 
ducks. The inaccessibility of the lakes, 
their width, and the marshes surround- 
ing them impressed the writer as places 
where ducks will forever frequent. 
An interesting sight around all these 
lakes is the muskrat domes. Muskrats 
cut canes and tall grasses and build 
a house about fifty feet from the shore, 
and four or five feet above the water. 
These mounds are sometimes ten feet 
in diameter at the base and come to a 
point at the top. The muskrat, which 
abound in numbers in this locality, can 
be seen swimming around close to their 


places of abode, sometimes sunning 


themselves on top. The entrance is 
under the water, and these energetic 
little fur-bearing animals never permit 
the water to freeze over their door- 
way. We were told that the inside of 
these domes is divided into a number 
of compartments. 
Except for the fact 
that I would not 
like to destroy 
their homes I 
would like to in- 
vestigate the in- 
side of one of 
these homes. Thou- 
sands of dollars is 
collected yearly by 
the Nebraskan 
trappers from the 
skins of muskrats. 
There are some 
beaver dams in 
this territory and 
many minks. The 
mink also has a 
peculiar home. He 
burrows a hole in 
the ground close 
to the edge of the 
water and has his 
apartments under 
ground with an 
opening also un- 
der water, so when 


pursued by an enemy he may enter his 
retreat either from land or water. 

We spent our second night at Mar- 
tin’s Ranch on Dewey Lake where Mrs. 
Martin served us about three dozen 
perch, fried in corn meal. I believe this 
was one of the most enjoyable meals 
I ever ate. Dewey Lake is literally 
stocked full of fish. One can scarcely 
paddle a boat on Dewey without hit- 
ting fish. The wife of a hunter at the 
ranch caught fifty black ring perch in 
sixty minutes, the catch weighing fifty 
pounds. Black bass, sun-fish and pick- 
erel are here in abundance. 

We spent the next day chicken hunt- 
ing, tramping over ranches containing 
from five to thirty thousand acres. The 
chickens were not tame by any means, 
but by hard work, miles and miles of 
walking, and most of all the wonder- 
ful shooting of my companion, Jack 
Hamel, we were again able to take in 
the limit. We spent another night at 
Martin’s Ranch and ate from a table 
piled high with canvasback ducks— 
good?—just go out and tramp all day 
over Nebraska ranches and sit down 
before a dozen or more roasted canvas- 
backs, real freshly killed ducks— 
enough said, 


HILE driving over prairies, we 

passed a town of prairie dogs. 
The town covered about twenty acres 
and was dotted with their little 
mounds, each with a fat little dog 
perched on top. Their homes are un- 
der the ground and they scampered in 
when we drove up for a close view of 
their city. They are very destructive 
to all vegetation. 


Plenty of grouse for two guns with a few ducks thrown in for good measure.’ 


We saw several coyotes trotting lazi- 
ly along the hillsides, but did not get 
in shooting distance. 

One of the morning’s at Martin’s 
Ranch we all arose at 4.30 to get the 
early flight of ducks. The writer took 
a position in a natural sand pit on the 
side of a bluff near Dewey Lake. Day- 
light arrived about five o’clock and be- 
tween that time and sun-up we wit- 
nessed a beautiful panorama. 


HERE was not cloud in the sky as 

the sun began to appear in the 
East, casting its wonderful rays in all 
directions. And just at this time we 
caught the whir from the wings of 
ducks and geese. We had never seen 
such big bunches of wild fowl. The 
sky became darkened with them until 
the heavens seemed to be teeming with 
them. The geese were snarling and 
fussing, but the ducks, making no noise 
save with their wings, all headed South 
in front of cold weather. Upon glanc- 
ing at the water below one could ob- 
serve muskrats swimming from dome 
to dome, a mink slyly creep into his 
hole, a mud hen laboriously paddle 
along, and hear a coyote on a distant 
hill. One could observe grouse and 
prairie chickens moving away at a 
rapid speed. Large fish could be seen 
leaping from the water. All these and 
many other interesting sights were 
there for our early morning observa- 
tion. 

Jack and I spent a part of this past 
summer in Europe viewing the sights, 
but both agreed that nowhere had we 
seen sights half so interesting and at- 
tractive to us as on the lakes in the 

wilds, and the 
great open spaces 
of Nebraska and 
South Dakota. 
There is no paint- 
ing in the Louvre, 
no relic in the 
British Museum, 
no show and no 
opera which gives 
me the thrill and 
exuberant feeling 
I got from wit- 
nessing the scene 
which I have at- 
tempted feebly to 
describe. I would 
rather examine a 
muskrat’s dome 
than all the mu- 
seums in the world, 
and the music 
made by wild fowl 
in their flight and 
wild animals in’ 
their wanderings 
sweet enough. 
(Cont. on p. 759) 
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SHALL WE HAVE A WAR-TAX IN PEACE 
TIMES? 


HE old Brookhart-Burnham Game Refuge Bill 
which died in the Senate last winter called 
for a government tax on all wild-fowl shoot- 

ers and a new federal bureau of several men in 
Washington to handle the money. The objections 
to the bill were apparent. As originally written ‘it 
provided that 55% of the money was to be for 
executive expenses and 45% for the purchase of 
game refuges. : 

At a recent meeting of game commissioners, held 
in Denver, Colo., an attempt was made to revive 
the old bill. It failed completely and a compromise 
was arranged that called for the introduction of 
a new bill, this bill to be known as the Madsen Bill, 
named after Mr. Madsen, State Game Commis- 
sioner of Utah. The principal difference between 
the old bill and the new bill is, that the new bill 
provides that the war tax that sportsmen are now 
paying on guns and ammunition and which it was 
hoped Congress would remove, is to be continued 
and the sums collected, which will run between 
three and four million dollars, be set aside by the 
Treasury Department and handled by a new fed- 
eral bureau. Inasmuch as not more than 25% of 
the money collected is to be used for executive 
purposes, it is an improvement on the old bill. 

We do not question the sincerity of any man 
active in the cause of conservation. It is a subject 
of many angles with a strong emotional appeal and 
all men’s opinions are entitled to respectful and 
serious consideration. We do, however, venture 
to say that a careful consideration of either the 
old bill or the new bill, and an analysis of its pro- 
visions in relation to constitutional provisions of 
government, to which, as a nation, we are com- 
mitted as well as to certain fundamental traits of 
human nature, will lead the dispassionate minded 
to the conclusion that the earnest gentlemen de- 
voted to this bill have lost a certain sense of legis- 
lative values, failed to recognize accepted char- 
acteristics of humanity and turned a deadened ear 
to the spirit of the times. 

The tax which the sponsors of the new bill pro- 


pose to utilize is a war time tax, and there is . 
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neither justice nor wisdom in retaining a war tax 
in times of peace, no legitimate industry can live 
under the blight, and irrespective of any concerted 
effort that sportsmen may make for relief from 
this discrimination, there are men in Congress 
deeply concerned with our national future who will 
not long subscribe to singling out groups of men 
or groups of industries as the subject of special 
taxation or the retention of war time taxes in 
times of peace. 

Over a half a century has passed since FOREST 
AND STREAM began its work in the cause of con- 
servation for the preservation of our national re- 
sources and wild life. In those early days the only 
people particularly interested in the out-of-doors 
were hunters and anglers. To them the appeal 
was made and it was through them that Yellow- 
stone Park was saved, Glacier Park established 
and laws passed for the protection of wild life. 
Today the entire nation has its eyes turned lov- 
ingly toward the great outdoors. 

There is no lack of interest in conservation 
among members of our legislators, or our repre- 
sentatives in Washington. The question, however, 
is so big, so broad and of such commanding im- 
portance that it cannot be met by ill-advised mea- 
sures or legislation that runs contrary to consti- 
tutional precedents. The program of the future 
cannot be built on such a make-shift foundation 
as the retention of a war time tax in times of peace. 

The setting aside of marsh lands as national 
reservoirs, the reforestation of waste lands to in- 
sure adequate rainfall are economic necessities 
vital to our agricultural future, and are all a part 
of the great work that will yet be done. 

The Migratory Bird Law, by virtue of our treaty 
with Canada, is a national obligation and it should 
be squarely met with a national appropriation. It 
is idle to say that Congress will not meet this situa- 
tion, for last winter Mr. Dilg and the Izaak Walton 
League wrote their names high in the scrolls of 
conservation when Congress passed the Upper 
Mississippi Refuge Bill and appropriated $1,500,- 
oe for the purpose of purchasing over-flowed 
ands. 

What has been done once can be done again. 
There are great stretches of marshland in the 
West and along our seacoast which should be pur- 
chased for national refuges. But let it be done by 
national appropriations and do not ask the sports- 
men thousands of miles away (not one in a thou- 
sand will ever see these acres) to pay a tax on 
every cartridge they shoot and every gun they buy 
in order to assume national obligations or build up 
preserves and shooting grounds away from home. 

The sportsmen in every state in the Union have 
their own problems in the cause of conservation, 
and the only way they can be met is by the sports- 
men themselves and the officials which they may 
elect to represent them. There is not a state in 
the Union that cannot use to advantage every dol- 
lar-that is collected now or may be collected within 
its borders by.the present system of license. Many 
of the states have already built up departments of 
conservation which serve the people ably—and all 
other states are capable of doing so. 

If sportsmen are not relieved by Congress of 
the tax they are now forced to pay and the Madsen 
Bill becomes a law, it means that the entire cause 
of. conservation instead of being placed on the 














sound basis of a great economic and recreational 
necessity is to become the devitalized subsidiary of 
a war time tax that every precept of good govern- 
ment demands should be removed. 

It means that seven men will have placed in their 
hands more money and more power than our sys- 
tem of government has ever contemplated placing 
in the hands of any seven men who have ever lived. 

It means placing at the disposal of the Biological 
Survey seven hundred thousand dollars of sports- 
men’s money, with which to extend federal author- 
ity and assume powers that are those of the states 
who should control all funds collected within their 
borders in the name of conservation, and whose 
state commissions have demonstrated their willing- 
ness and ability to support the National govern- 
ment. 

It means that if war time taxes are to be levied 
on guns and ammunition to purchase refuges and 
support federal officials that it is only a question 
of time when a tax will be levied on fishing tackle 
to build up fish hatcheries and support fish com- 
missioners. 

The fact should not be lost sight of that pro- 
viding shooting grounds for sportsmen is neither 
an obligation nor a function of the national govern- 
ment and there is no possible way in which they 
can do so except to a favored few. 

Do not ask sportsmen through any flush of 
altruism to assume national obligations or to take 
money collected within their states and there 
needed for conservation purposes and place it in 


the hands of federal officials over whom they have ~ 


no control. 

The cause of conservation first of all begins at 
home. It is an economic and not a political ques- 
tion; all the laws that Congress may pass or may 
be asked to pass will not solve a problem whose 
solution lies in the hands of sportsmen themselves. 
It did not require the assistance of the National 
government for Pennsylvania to restock its forests 
and game covers—the sportsmen of the state were 
their own conservationists and handled their own 
money in their own way. Other states are making 
good progress along similar lines and as soon as 
sportsmen cease depending on weird forms of legis- 
lation, new forms of taxation and new Federal bu- 
reaus, and face intelligently their own problems 
at home, “the more game question” will be well on 
the way to a practical solution. 

ew 
OHIO’S FARM GAME REFUGES 


HE state of Ohio has more than 100,000 acres 
£ of game preserves located in 74 of the 88 
counties of the state, which were obtained and 
are operated without expense to the taxpayers. 
These have been established by the division of fish 
and game of the Ohio department of agriculture, 
under a system of leasing farms for game refuge 
purposes. The farms, usually groups in a compact 
body, are leased by the state for ten-year periods 
at a yearly rental of $1 for each farm. 

All shooting, trapping or other disturbance of 
wild life is prohibited in these preserves, and since 
the lease is for game-refuge purposes only and 
does not interfere with the operation of the farm 
in any way, farmers have been glad to lease their 
lands because of the protection afforded against 
trespassing.. This work was begun in 1919, and 


now 87 such refuges, ranging in size from 500 to 
2,800 acres, are established, including about 700 
farms in all. 

Not only is the existing wild life protected, but 
the farms are stocked with game birds from the 
state game farms. The intention is that these 
refuges shall be breeding centers for wild life in 
the various counties, from which adjacent unpro- 
tected lands will gradually become stocked with 
game. The division of fish and game is supported 
by fees, supplemented by fines. 

These refuges are thoroughly placarded and ac- 
tively patrolled by 65 regular game protectors, 
with the active sympathy and cooperation of 
sportsmen in the plan. 

The state also owns over 15,000 acres in the 
southern part of the state, which has been desig- 
nated as the Roosevelt game preserve. Turkey, 
deer, bear, and other wild animals are found on 
this preserve. A large pheasant hatchery is lo- 
cated there. 

The state also owns a game farm of 200 acres 
at Wellington in Lorain county, which is fenced 
and cross-fenced with seven-foot woven-wire fenc- 
ing, and has the necessary buildings and equip- 
ment to make it an ideal game farm. 

The output of pheasants from Ohio’s game farms 
this year will exceed 10,000 birds. 

“ew 


$10,000 FUND SOUGHT FOR RUFFED 
GROUSE 


N order that a scientific investigation of the 
Ruffed Grouse may be made in New England, 
sportsmen from Maine to Connecticut are being 

urged to contribute to a fund of $10,000 which is 
to be raised to permit a three-year investigation of 
the grouse. 

A Conference on this subject was held by the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion at their quarters, 3 Joy Street, Boston, on 
October 14. Dr. Alfred O. Gross of Bowdoin Col- 
lege gave an illustrated lecture on his studies of the 
ruffed grouse. He told of finding diseases in many 
of the specimen sent to his laboratory last year. 
The disease which appears to be the cause of scar- 
city in some localities is of an intestinal nature, but 
according to Dr. Gross certain blood-sucking flies 
or external parasites found on grouse may prove 
to be connected with the disease as secondary hosts 
or “carriers.” He emphasized the need for more 
specimens and appealed to the sportsmen of New 
England to send him the intestines, treated with 
salt, of all birds killed. 

Sportsmen are not only urged to contribute to 
the fund which the Massachusetts Association has 
undertaken to raise, but are especially urged to 
serve as cooperators in this investigation by send- 
ing specimens of ruffed grouse to Dr. Alfred O. 
Gross, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Dr. 
Gross is particularly anxious to have the entire 
bodies of small or thin birds as well as birds which 
appear to be healthy. However, it is expected that 
in the majority of cases sportsmen will not care to 
send the entire bodies of healthy birds, and they 
are therefore urged to save the entire intestines of 
all birds killed, sprinkling each specimen liberally 
with salt, wrapping separately in paper, with in- 
formation regarding the date and place where the 
bird was killed, and sending promptly by parcel 
post directly to Dr. Gross. 
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Friction Fire Making 


OTHER Nature has provided 
M suitable woods for friction fire 

making in all parts of the 
world. The illustrations herewith show 
three of the many ways of fire mak- 
ing still used. Fig. 1 is the apparatus 
used by our own American Red Man. 
His first requirement was a proper 
wood, one that was soft enough to 
grind out charred fibre yet not so soft 
as to crumble under the drill, or so 
hard as to polish with it. Our north- 
ern Indians used basswood, balsam and 
cedar; the western tribe Oregon fir, 
redwood and western balsam; while 
cypress served those of the south. 


Their outfit consists of four parts. 
First the fire board, cut with notches 
as shown and made of the same wood 
as the drill. Second the drill, whittled 
round or octagonal, with a rounded 
point at its lower end and a nipple 
at the top to take a drill socket. This 
socket is made to fit the owner’s hand 
and to hold the revolving drill. It may 
be as artistic as its maker wills, but 
it must be of hard resinous non-char- 
ring wood, and its recess should be 


greased to prevent friction. The fourth 
implement is the fire bow, which is 
made of any pliant and springy wood, 


preferably short for ease in carrying. - 


For a cord the Indians used deer 
thongs, but a rawhide lacing from our 
moccassins or hunting boots answers 
just as well. Even a plaited bast rope 
made of mockernut hickory bark, split 
up fine, will do but it will not last. 

To operate this fire drill, place the 
fire board on the ground, slipping a 
flat chip or piece of bark under the 
notch to be drilled into. The drill has 
one turn of the rawhide thong around 
it and its point is started drilling at 
the apex of the notch. Fit the upper 
end into the socket and hold in posi- 
tion with one hand. Grasp the bow 
with the other somewhere near the 
middle. 


E are then ready to make fire. 

Start with long, easy strokes as 
in sawing, gradually increasing speed 
as the charred fibre grows in a little 
pile in the notch. Smoke will come 
in clouds, and when the drill will no 
longer spin with ease, stop. Remove 
the fire board and drill. There will 
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remain a small pile of smoking char 
on our slab of bark. 

Fan this with the hand, or a hat, 
very gently until a living coal appears. 
Add a tinder of the inside bark of 
cedar, shredded, or a similar substance, 
and fan vigorously. It will soon burst 
into flame. Our fire is kindled! The 
Boy Scout record time is 22 seconds. 
The Camp Fire Club, 27 seconds; my 
own, 68 seconds with the Indian ap- 
paratus. 


SECOND method, used by the Ma- 

lays, consists of a joint of bamboo 
split in half. This is placed on a chip 
back up, as in fig. 2. The native takes a 
sliver of bamboo and saws quickly 
across the back of the round, until he 
has cut completely through. The fric- 
tion will be so great that the last of the 
char formed drops very hot, and a liv- 
ing coal soon forms in the dust under 
the joint of bamboo. This is blown tc 
a flame with tinder. 

The Papuans of New Guinea use still 
another method. They find a dry limb 
of soft wood, like our balsam or bass- 
wood, and split a cleft in it which is 
held open by a small stick forced in 
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the outer end. Each native carries tin- 
der and a roll of rattan fibre in his 
fibre bag. Slipping the rattan thong 
through the cleft in the log he stands 
on it and saws away with the rattan 
ends in his hands. By the time the 
rattan has worn to the breaking point 
enough charred fibre from the log has 
collected in the cleft, smoking and afire. 
To this he adds tinder of palm bark 
and blows to a flame. This apparatus 
is illustrated in Fig. 3. 
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Waterproofing Tents 


ISSOLVE one-half pound of sugar 

of lead and powdered alum in a 
pucket.of rain water, and pour the so- 
lution into a large tub. Soak your tent 
for twenty-four hours, and then hang 
it up to dry instead of wringing it dry. 
Rain will hang to it in globules, but 
won’t go through the cloth. It will also 
prevent mildew. 


Waterproof for Boots 


ELT together 6 ounces mutton suet, 
6 ounces beeswax and 4 ounces 
resin, and add 1 pint linseed oil. 


Waterproof Bags 


AKE them of unbleached muslin, 
sewn in a lap seam, with a double 
row of stitches. When sewn they are 
dipped in water and slightly shaken 


to remove the drops, and 
then, while wet, a mix- 
ture of equal parts of 
boiled oil, raw oil and tur- 
pentine is applied to the 
outside with a_ brush. 
This takes a week to be- 
come thoroughly dry, and 
then another coat is put 
on without dampening the 
cloth, and if a little liquid 
drier is added to the mix- 
ture this coat will dry in 
four or five days. They 
can be made in all sizes, 
being closed at the mouth 
with a draw-string, and 
are excellent receptacles for various 
articles of food, sugar, coffee, bread, 
etc., and for clothing and blankets. 


Waterproofing Linen 


AKE a solution of sulphate of 

alumina in ten times its weight of 
water, and a soap bath of the follow- 
ing ‘composition: One quart of light 
colored resin and one part of crystal- 
lized soda (sal soda) and boiled in ten 
parts of water until dissolved. The 
resin soap is precipitated with half 
part of table salt, and is subsequently 
dissolved along with one part of white 
curd soap in thirty parts of hot wa- 
ter. It should be put in wooden tubs 
for use. On made-up articles the two 
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solutions can be applied with a brush 
and then rinsed off. 





To Protect Against Snow 
Blindness 


to Esquimaux of the far north 
guard against snow blindness. 
Construct a glare shield as follows: 
procure two small pieces of wood and 
fit them together so there will be only 
a narrow slit between. These may be 
placed over the eyes like spectacles and 
fastened with a deerskin thong (a com- 
mon cord will do) behind the head. 
The range of vision will then be very 
narrow, but all the glare will be shut 
out. 

The Esquimaux and Indians also are 
accustomed to darken the skin all 
about the eyes with soot. This miti- 
gates the glare of the wide, white snow 
fields, and is a good hint to remember 
in case glare shields are forgotten. If 
anyone has had a touch of snow blind- 
ness, he will know that it is a danger 
to be dreaded and guarded against. 





Handy Tool 


HA4ve a pair of blacksmith’s pliers 
12 to 18 inches long. It is a good 
poker for the fire, a gripper for the 
handleless frying-pan and hot dishes 
of all kinds, can be used as a hammer, 
a wrench, and for many other pur- 
poses. 
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EN or fifteen years ago the .30-.40 
si cartridge and rifle easily took 

first place in a poll of the big- 
game rifles favored by fifty or more 
of the most celebrated guides and big 
game hunters of the far west. It was 
so popular with the men who were at 
the top of their profession that it actu- 
ally had no serious competition for 
honors. 

But to-day such a poll would tell a 
different story. The .30-.40 no longer 
leads the parade and in the thousands 
of words of publicity printed about the 
.30-1906, .250-3000, .30 Magnum, .35 
Whelen, .30-.30 HiSpeed, .270 W. C. F. 
and all the other favorites the old 
standby, the .30 Krag, is spoken of as 
a back number and a fit plaything for 
the 18-year old more or less “innocent” 
boys when they first join a civilian rifle 
club. 

But it is a fact that the .30-.40 is 
one of our best modern cartridges when 
used with the late and up-to-the-minute 
charges of modern smokeless powders 
and properly fitted bullets. The trouble 
is not with the cartridge itself. It lost 
in popularity first because being a 
rimmed shell it has not been adapted 
to any modern clip loading, bolt-action 
rifle, and second because of this it has 
suffered the same fate as Mary Jones. 


ARY, according to the story, was 

a fine girl. She was good look- 
ing, a good housekeeper and cook, 
and she had a nice disposition. Ordi- 
narily this would have made Mary very 
popular, but Mary was the second of 
the three Jones sisters, the eldest of 
whom had a national reputation as a 
cook and the youngest of whom was an 
internationally famous beauty. Conse- 
gently, the numerous male callers at 
the Jones’ homestead shined up to the 
eldest or the youngest of the Jones 
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Use of the ’scope in the standing position 


girls, depending upon whether they fa- 
vored the material or beautiful in life 
and before anyone, but Mary Jones 
was the wiser, the second daughter had 
reached that dubious stage sometimes 
referred to as “30 and single.” Hav- 
ing no particular reputation to place 
her before the public, the men had 
passed her by. 

That’s exactly the fate of the .30-.40. 
The .30-1906 has been the prize beauty 
of the family and mama’s pet. The 
.30-.30 has for years been known as 
“meat in the pot.” The .30-.40 has been 
merely a “nice girl” with no particu- 
lar outstanding features and conse- 
quently she is “30 and unmarried” and 
with no record of conquests except be- 
ing the original favorite for the model 
95, the early love of the Krag, and the 
old Remington Lee which latter most 
people have forgotten. The .30-.40, 
therefore, is still at home keeping house 
for father. 


UT modern loads have made the 
.30-.40 cartridge fully equal in ve- 
locity, accuracy, and considerably su- 
perior in killing power, to the .30-1906 


Are We 


Overlooking 
the .30-.40P 


The .30 Krag Is By No 
Means a Back Number 


By C. S. LANDIS 


of a couple of years ago and a very 
close second to present-day charges of 
later and so-called “more modern” car- 
tridges. Two of the most popular high 
velocity factory loads for the .30-.40 


have the following ballistics. 


‘ 200 yard 
M. Energy trajectory 


M. V. 
.30-.40-180 2500 2490 3%” 
.30-.40-220 2200 2370 4%” 


There is a fairly wide variety of 
handloads, however, which develop 
much higher muzzle velocities if lighter 
bullets are used. Some of the most 
effective are listed here, being selected 
because I could quote accurate breech 
pressures for them and because they 
happen to be the latest developments 
for this calibre and use a well known 
and easily obtainable powder, the accu- 
racy of which is unquestioned. The 
bullets recommended are among the 
most modern, accurate and dependable 
projectiles madé for .30 calibre rifles. 
Any of them, made commercially, can 
be purchased from the respective load- 
ing companies. Velocities given below 
are taken from actual firing with a 
Krag rifle. 








Ctg. Bullet 
.30-40 220 Govt. 


30-40 180 Western Lub. .......... 


.30-40 180 W. R. A. F. M. C 
30-40 172 Govt. 9° B.T 
30-40 150 W. R.A. F.M.R 


.30-40 150 Western Lub. .......... 


.30-40 150 Rem. HiSpeed 
.30-40 110 gr. HiSpeed 


Any .30 calibre rifle which develops 
in the neighborhood of 2200 f.s. with a 
220 grain bullet, 2500 with a 180 grain 
bullet, 2,700 with 150 grain, or 3,100 


Weight of Muzzle vel. Breech Press 
powder in foot sec. Ibs. per sq. in. 


35.5 HiVel 2165 41,780 
37.7 2482 42,400 
2453 41,220 
2525 42,220 
2734 41,540 
2719 41,866 
2749 41,560 
3080 41,680 


with a 110 grain bullet and which at 
the same time develops all of these 
velocities with pressures not over 42,- 
_. (Continued on page 754) 
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N preparing a touring outfit one may 

purchase an exact list which has 
served the purposes of tourists on 
thousands of miles of highway, camp- 
ing out, and the whole list may prove 
just enough wrong to be wholly ex- 
asperating to the traveler and forever 
set him against writers and printed 
lists. The trouble is, every kind and 
make of car, every group of tourists, 
every region to be visited requires dif- 
ferent equipment. 

The all around outfit is like the all 
around gun, or rifle, or fishing rod. 
There is no such thing. For the hotel 
tourist east of the Missouri river and 
north of the Ohio, suit cases or touring 
trunks full of appropriate clothes, in- 
cluding a crawl-under suit, and a 
waterproof tarpaulin of canvas to 
throw under the car in an emergency 
is an “outfit.” 

But only one article is of universal 
usefulness. That is a water tank of 
some kind. Ev’ Freeman made me a 
tank of heavy tinned copper eighteen 
inches long, thirteen inches high and 
seven inches wide. A milk-can friction 
top, large enough to admit the hand 
for washing the inside and a bulldog 
tap hanging over the running board, 
to draw water, are prime features. 
Water, no matter where one goes, is 
often indispensible. A party of tourists 
in the desert may need several gallons, 
and a cubic foot, say seven or eight 
gallons, of good water on the running 
board is a blessing undisguised. It 
may be warm, but it is life-saving at 
the best and radiator cooling in ordi- 
nary service. 

Water, oftener than any other part 
of the outfit, is neglected. And yet I 
have known of tourists to lose a life 
because of carelessness as regards 
water supply. Often, it is better to 
suffer actual thirst than risk drinking 
doubtful streams, pools, springs, wells, 
ete. The fact that local people, with 
impunity, drink at the town pump may 
mean merely the survival of the accli- 
mated. In the deserts, ample water is 
absolutely necessary for car and people. 
A can of water makes dry camps of 
favorable aspects everywhere available. 


Awe night’s sleep every night is 

of utmost touring importance. If 
one has a good sleep, morning sees most 
difficulties outgrown, and__ forgotten. 
The bed must be at least good enough. 





The Auto Touring Outfit 


Set Rules Should Not Be Adhered To, 
But Here Are Some Valuable Suggestions 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 





But only a bold man, or a cocksure 
man, would declare this or that the 
perfect bed. Much depends on the 
region. The western dry regions are 
open to tarpaulin ground beds, but it 
would be foolish to think of sleeping 
on the ground in the southern wet 
states, as on the Gulf coast, in Florida, 
or even south of the Potomac. 

Hammocks serve well in some cir- 
cumstances. A hammock with an eight 
or ten foot tarpaulin to drape over it, 
like an A-tent, will sleep tight in a 
furious rain, but a pair of slip-on rub- 
bers,, after a night of rain, may be 
needed to keep one dry shod when 
water is in a puddle a few inches deep 
all over the camp grounds. 


OST tourists are coming to rely on 

folding cots. A 25-pound cot sleeps 
one easily. It can be put up anywhere. 
But a double cot is a delusion, and my 
experience with one is that two single 
cots are far better, at slight increase 
of weight and bulk. A 
two bushel wheat bag 
carries two cots nicely. 
They ride on the fender 
against the hood, too, 
and may be tied to the 
headlight bracket, if 
the bracket is well 
braced. 

All-weather bedding 
would include a 16 by 6 
foot tarpaulin, well 
waterproofed. This will 
cover two folding cots. 
Then a heavy auto robe, 
or even a rug will serve 
as a mattress. A woolen 
blanket on this, and 
two over, and all cov- 
ered up by the up-flap 
of the tarpaulin, will 
serve adequately in 
freezing weather. The 
same arrangement on a 
running board bed is 
good, too. If in a close tent, or out of 
the wind, nothing more is apt to be 
needed. 

_.Cotton quilts are not much use, espe- 
cially in damp or wet weather regions. 
Wool is best for all bed purposes, ex- 
cept the tarpaulin, which is of course, 
cotton. 

I’ve never used a seat-back auto bed. 
They rest on the seats, and for two 
people unquestionably serve well. But 








the lean-to tent is necessary alongside 
for dressing in the morning, and un- 
dressing at night. No one is going to 
sleep in his clothes, or her clothes, on 
long tours, and not endure more than 
is necessary. 


TENT is always advisable, except 
for hotel tourists. For four people, 
two lean-to auto tents are better than 
one double tent. The overhangs lap 
on the car top, and each one covers two 
cots, and gives a small dressing space. 
Running board beds are sometimes 
provided with tents the size of the bed, 
and no more. These tents should be 
at least two, and better yet, three feet 
wider than the bed, in order to give 
dressing space. 

Running-board beds are sometimes 
provided with tents the size of the bed, 
and no more. These tents should be 
at least two, and better yet, three feet 
wider. than the bed, in order to give 
dressing space. Also, a piece of canvas, 
or waterproof thrown 
down to dress on is 
worth having. The 
spotlight mirror serves 
for shaving and hair 
combing, by the way. 

Many people go forth 
expecting to sleep on 
the ground, and old- 
timers always did sleep 
on the ground. But 
when one is soft, it 
takes two weeks to 
grow used to this 
“roughing it,’”’ and lack 
of cots or running- 
board bed means loss of 
sleep, or nights in the 
car, or hotel accommo- 
dations in weather 
stress. Confirmed tour- 
ists will not go to shel- 
ter except under stress 
of garage sieges, or 
other hard luck. 

A running-board bed will weigh up 
to sixty pounds. Cots run around 25 
pounds each. Robe or carpet to serve 
as a mattress may weigh fifteen 
pounds. Tarpaulins will weigh ten to 
fifteen pounds each. Blankets two to 
five pounds. The tarps serve as wind 
breaks, waterproofs against leaky 
tents, and will serve as tent, sun- 
shelter, etc. 

(Continued on page. 761) 
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They flush with absolute disregard for shooting distances. 


HE blue quail of the arid South- 
west offers the hunter a form of 
sport quite different from that 

furnished by his cousin bob-white of 
the East and South. Radically differ- 
ent in method from the hunting of bob- 
white as it is, the chase of the run- 
ning quail has a thrill and a zest all 
its own. Coming to the table—and he 
only comes as a result of a hard hunt 
over the rocky wastelands of the semi- 
desert country—the blue quail fur- 
nishes a dish fully as toothsome as the 
bob-white. In fact, he forms a slight- 
ly better dish than the bob-white sim- 
ply because he is a slightly larger bird 
and consequently there is more of him 
to satisfy the ravenous appetite of the 
hunter. 

This little game bird with his slate- 
blue back and wings, his mottled yel- 
low-brown throat and breast, and his 
amazingly active legs furnishes rare 
sport provided the sportsman does not 
mind using up a lot of physical energy 
in bringing him to bag. About ten 
years ago, while living in southeast- 
ern New Mexico, a friend and I had a 
fine day’s sport with this active little 
fellow. He led us a merry chase, as 
is his custom, but in the end he re- 
warded us well for all our efforts, a 
thing which he by no means always 
does. 

Early one bright November morn- 
ing we boarded the northbound train 
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for a flag stop some twenty-five miles 
up the country, the starting point for 
a hunt we had planned and the thresh- 
old of a particularly good piece of blue 
quail country. Of course the train 
seemed slow, as any means of travel 
does when one is on his way to the 
hunting grounds, but it was still early 
when we dropped off as the train made 


a brief pause at the place where our. 


campaign was to start. 

About a mile or so back along the 
track lay the beginning of a fine stretch 
of blue quail country, a perfectly typi- 
cal piece of territory of the kind pre- 
ferred by our feathered friends. Rare- 
ly found in the barren open plains, and 
still more rarely in the cultivated areas 
of the river valleys and irrigation belts, 
the blue quail prefers the broken, rocky 
hills and mesquite choked draws of 
the more remote country. He usually 
ranges far from the haunts of man, 
a thing easy to do in the Southwest. 


HIS particular piece of territory 

consisted of two ranges of low 
hills, broken with numerous small 
washes and separated by a wide, sandy 
flat across which the railroad found the 
easiest path as it made a long curve 
up out of the valléy of the Pecos river. 
These hills formed an ideal quail coun- 
try as they abounded in rocks and mes- 
quite, the high cover of the latter fur- 
nishing an effective protection for ‘the 


A Blue Quail 
Hunt 


in 
New Mexico 


If You’re Not Athletically 
Inclined You Had Better 
Leave This Sport Alone 


By L. R. FORNEY 


Photos by Jas. R. Darrell 


birds against the attacks of the nu- 
merous hawks. 


E were soon climbing the first of 

the little hills to the east of the 
railway, guns ready for anything that 
might turn up. These guns were not 
the short-barreled, open-bore guns of 
the bob-white country, but were long 
barreled, full choked, duck guns. The 
ordinary bob-white gun will get few 
birds from the coveys of blue quail. 
Short-range shots are rare and long- 
range shots are the rule. Our hopes 
beat high, for we had seen a covey 
running up a hillside near this point 
as we passed northward on the train. 
Sure enough we soon found our first 
covey. Reaching the top of the first 
hill, a small, brush-filled draw con- 
fronted us, on the opposite side of 
which was a covey of nearly a hun- 
dred of the birds we had come to hunt, 
just out of range. Coveys of such size 
were not uncommon some years ago. 
Over and over again I have seen coveys 
of no less than two hundred birds. 
We had no dogs with us as dogs are 
worse than useless for blue quail which 
simply wont lie to a dog. The birds 
sighted us even before we saw them 
and away they went making their es- 
cape in a manner all their own. They 
didn’t fly. The blue quail flies but lit- 
tle, depending, and wisely too, on his 
legs to aid ‘his ‘ecape. In fact, they 





rarely resort to their wings as a means 
of escape until the covey has been scat- 
tered and the individuals have become 
excited and lose their heads. Even 
then they don’t give the hunter any 
the best of it as they break suddenly 
in singles or pairs from the most un- 
expected places, frequently in rear of 
the hunter, and fly in the most unex- 
pected directions. 


At they ran, each for himself 
dodging zig-zag from cover to 
cover and managing most of the time 
to keep a stone, a bush or the bank of 
some insignificant wash between him 
and the hunter, offering only a fleeting 
glimpse in the infrequent cases when 
he had to cross an open bit, and with 
it all covering ground at a rate which 
taxes the hunter to match when go- 
ing at a smart trot over the rough 
ground. In this way a covey will often 
disperse completely in all directions 
without a single bird taking wing. As 
they ran so did we, dashing headlong 
down into the draw trying to catch up. 
Once I stopped almost in mid-stride to 
take a snapshot which crumpled up a 
bird as he dodged from one rock to an- 
other. Three other snapshots taken in 
a similar manner were fruitless, the 
bird in each case disappearing just as 
the trigger was pressed. He is an ar- 
tist at that, is the blue quail, and no 
shame attaches to shooting AT this 
birds as he runs. When in range he 
has more than twice the chance of es- 
caping on his legs than with his wings. 
He never bunches with his fellows to 
offer a pot shot and he never stops run- 
ning as long as he is in range. Shoot- 
ing a running rabbit is child’s play 
compared with shooting a running 
quail. 

The covey had now disappeared over 
the hill in front and up it we toiled 
reaching the top in time to see a few 
birds running away to the right and 
left well out of range. Another small, 
mesquite-covered draw was just ahead. 
It seemed reasonable to suppose that 
some of the birds had taken refuge in 
it and, acting on this presumption, we 
dashed down into it, making as much 
racket as possible hoping to frighten 
the birds into taking wing. 


URE enough, they began to rise and 

we had a few minutes of snappy 
wing shooting as they bobbed up here 
and there. Two rising almost together 
offered me a chance at a double which 
resulted happily. Two successive sin- 
gles rising unexpectedly at long range 
led to two mises, but a third single 
was less fortunate. A wing shot at a 
blue quail seems to me to be easier 
than one at a bob-white. The blue 
quail doesn’t seem to fly as fast as a 
bob-white, though I wouldn’t bet on 


After a particularly hard shot, one gets real satisfaction in gathering the bird. 


that statement, and he usually flies 
straighter. 
one never has any warning as to when 
and where one of them is going to rise 
nor in what general direction he is go- 
ing to fly. 


HE show being over for the pres- 

ent, a careful search was needed 
to retrieve my three birds. The dead 
birds are hard-to find in tangled cover, 
especially as they have much the same 
color as the stones and brush, and then 
a cripple is quite likely to creep away 
and hide in some convenient rabbit 
hole. A comparison of notes showed 
that my friend had gotten three birds 
to my four, not bad under the circum- 
stances. There now remained a possi- 
bility of picking up a few scattered 
birds by beating the surrounding coun- 
try, but the result of hunting singles 
from a scattered covey can as often as 
not be rated in terms of the number 
of miles covered to the bird rather than 
the number of birds to the mile. 

We spent quite a time hunting over 
the hillg and through the draws look- 
ing for singles as we gradually worked 
further south. The results were not 
very encouraging. The only bird seen 
was one which flushed suddenly di- 
rectly behind me. The blue quail 
flushes with much less of a roar than 
the bob-white, but the sound was 
enough to cause me to spin around in 


The main trouble is that. 


time for a straight-away shot at long 
range which brought down the bird 
amid a cloud of feathers. 

A steady beating of the country to- 
ward the lower end of this range of 
hills took us over several miles of 
rough going without turning up any- 
thing. It began to look as if we had 
exhausted the possibilities of the fa- 
vorable ground in our vicinity and we 
were ready to cross over to the west 
of the railroad as soon as we had 
looked over the ground around the last 
hill in the chain we were then working. 
Coming over the last hill we suddenly 
ran into a small covey on the southern 
slope. Then ensued an incident typi- 
cal of blue-quail hunting. There was 
a crowded minute or two in which we 
dashed madly hither and yon chasing 
the running birds, taking snapshots as 
they dodged among the cover, or get- 
ting an occasional wing shot as some 
unwary bird tried this method of es- 
cape. The guns banged away like a 
young battle. When the smoke cleared 
away, I had emptied my pump gun and 
was hunting through the brush for 
three quail which I had dropped. My 
friend also retrieved three birds. 


E had already covered a good 

stretch of country, but our ardor 

was unabated; in fact, we were just 

getting warmed up, for does not the 
(Continued on page 753) 
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P40 begin with this is primarily a 
F tale of coot shooting, a sport well 
beloved by the natives of the 
New England sea-coast. The high-brow 
shooters of black duck. will doubtless 
eleyate their noses and sniff, even as 
I dig before I was initiated into this 
good sport. Being a native of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, I was used to shooting 
the regular species of river ducks, and 
on ‘being asked to go cooting, I had 
visions of stalking through the 
marshes, potting at the chicken-billed 
mud hens so despised by my clan. This 
was my first mistake. The coot as it 
is known in New England, is really a 
scooter, one of the most common of the 
sea ducks. Moreover when properly 
cooked the flesh is excellent, opinions 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

My second mistake was in imagin- 
ing that the shooting would be easy, 
for instead of shooting from a blind, 
we shot from a dory which seemed to 
have a distinct aversion to remaining 
right side up. It seems perfectly sim- 
ple to sit in a boat and shoot up a flock 
of coot which is fool enough to come 
into the clumsy decoys, not thirty yards 
away, but unless one has tried it he 
cannot understand. A certain knack of 
semi-snap shooting has to be developed 
in order to hit anything, as the choppy 
sea seems to bounce one up and down 
and sideways all at once. I got a lot of 
conceit knocked out of me on that first 
hunt, but I saw that it was true sport, 
well worth pursuing, consequently I 
have shot the elusive coot at intervals 
for the past four seasons. 


HUS it happened that one Friday 

evening in mid-October of last 
year, my gunning partner and I found 
ourselves with our guns and shell cases 
on the train for Gloucester. We lit our 
pipes and discussed the prospects for 
the morrow, and, as we were crossing 
the Lynn marshes, we looked out over 
the pools, red with the light of the set- 
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Setting out a string of stools. f 


ting sun, straining our eyes to see if 
any black duck had settled there for 
the night. Finally we arrived in Glou- 
cester, purchased a few provisions, and 
hired a “flivver” to’ transport us and 
our baggage to camp. By the time we 
had reached our destination, it was 
nine o’clock so we immediately set 
about getting things in readiness for 
the morning. 

There is a certain fascination and 
mystery about the sea at night. When 
we got down to the boat house it was 
half-tide and we could hear the dull 
roar of the surf on the bar. The pun- 
gent odor of kelp and seaweed was 
borne strongly to our 
nostrils on the salt air. 
One could almost cut 
the blackness for the 
moon had not yet risen. 
At our approach sev- 
eral bitterns sprang 
flapping from the 
shore, uttering their 
harsh “quarks.” Inside 
the boathouse, aged 
and weather-beaten by 
many winter storms, 
new odors arose, paint, 
tar, wet ropes, all 
strongly reminiscent of 
other days and other 
hunts. The rays of our 
lantern disclosed our 
dory and the buoys, an- 
chors, ropes and oars hung along the 
walls, while in the corner our decoys 
stood piled and nested. 

It was the work of a few moments 
for us to launch our dory, and, making 
it fast to the floats, we brougkt down 
our equipment. Our decoys are stowed 
in the stern, first the blocks then the 
nested “shadows.” Anchor and buoy 
are placed in the bow, and oars, bailer, 
compass, etc., are put in their respec- 
tive places. At last all was shipshape 
for the morning and we returned to 
the shack to continue our preparations. 





Mark west! 


A Day with 
the 
Sea Fowl 


The Coot or Scoter of 
Ipswich Bay is a Fast 
Flier 


By PIERRE CHOUTEAU, JR. 


We dug our hunting clothes out of the 
sea chests and hung them near the 


stove. Shell vests were then filled and 
cooking gear laid out for breakfast. 
At last we made our beds, set the alarm 
clock and turned in. 


Al much tossing and turning, 

while through closed eyes we saw 
flock after flock pass in review to re- 
ceive our leaden salute, we fell asleep. 
Seemingly five minutes thereafter the 
clock jangled it’s most inharmonious 
reveille. It was dark and cold and our 
blankets seemed infinitely preferable to 
the frigid murk outside. Our enthu- 
siasm for the sport far 
outweighing. all 
thought for human 
comfort, we leaped out 
of our bunks in a mad 
scramble for the clothes 
we had hung by the 
stove. Silently we got 
our breakfast, yawning 
and shivering, but once 
a cup of good hot coffee 
was stowed away, we 
felt better and conver- 
sation flourished. Was 
it clear? Where was 
the wind? Could we 
cross the bar outside 
at this stage of tide? 
These and like ques- 
tions we asked, an- 
swered and guessed at. 

After our hurried meal and a final 
look around to make sure that nothing 
had been forgotten, we took our guns 
and went down to the floats. A great 
silence broken only by the booming of 
the surf enveloped everything, and the 
water was inky black in the shadows. 
Across the bay the sand dunes seemed 
snow covered in the moonlight. All 
these things reacted upon us and once 
more we lapsed into silence. We got 
onto the boat, shoved off and rowed. 

“Outside or inside?” queried Jim. 
























As it was fairly smooth we chose an 
outside berth. We rowed. Before long 
we heard the creak of oars and knew 
that other shooters were on their way. 
Several fishing boats passed us putt- 
putting softly out to sea. At last we 
reached our chosen spot. Jim shipped 
his oars and stood by to set the “coys.” 
I pointed the boat down wind and the 
first decoy anchor went over with a 
dull plop. Jim passed out the “sha- 
dows” then the “blocks,” while I rowed 
back up wind, drawing our line of de- 
coys into a crescent. The other decoy 
was then cast over and the set was 
complete. We came to anchor some 
twenty-five or thirty yards up wind 
from the center of the crescent and, 
shipping our oars, loading our guns, 
and otherwise getting things shipshape, 
we began our vigil. 


EANWHLLE the sun is just com- 
ing up, apparently out of the sea, 
flooding the distant dunes with a wave 
of rosy light, and flocks of coot are 
scudding across the horizon, low down 
over the water. 
Suddenly Jim whispered “Look!” as 
a pair of coot headed for our stool. 
They came straight for us, not veering 
an inch, and, after an eternity, “stood 
on their tails,” their feet spread and 
feeling for the water. Two shots rang 
out almost as one, and I saw my bird 
fall off the end of my gun barrel, but 
he was a “crip” and dived the moment 
he struck the water. Jim had better 
luck however, for his bird was floating 
limply—on the water. 
Suddenly my bird re- 
appeared, almost © in 
the same spot where 
he went down, show- 
ing that he was hit in 
the wings. Another 
shot and he stretched 
out on the waves. We 
hove the anchor buoy 
overboard, rowed down 
and retrieved our birds. 
“Good start,”  ob- 
served Jim. The birds 
were moving well now 
and hardly had we got- 
ten back into position 
when a flock of five 
raced by. They saw 
our decoys, however, 
swung back up wind, and decoyed 
beautifully. We gave them a volley. 
Our shots fired netted us three birds. 


Y this time it had developed into 
a perfect fall day, and the warm 
rays of the sun felt grateful to our 


chilled bodies, for the wind was a trifle: 


sharp. Many loons flew by uttering 
their weird cries and inspecting us cu- 
riously. As they are now protected by 
Uncle Sam, we merely watched them, 
listening to the whistle of their wings 





A clean shot. 


which is music to the ears of any wild- 
fowler. The bay had now become dot- 
ted with other boats and hunters, and 
constant shots made us turn frequent- 
ly to see what was the cause of the 
disturbance. Four more flocks came 
to our decoys during the morning, and, 
when the flight stopped, about eleven 
o’clock, we had seventeen birds. Then 
it became very quiet and no birds had 
been moving for possibly half an hour. 
Jim and I were eating pilot bread, 
spread thickly with peanut butter, and 
drinking coffee from our thermos bot- 
tles while we discussed the incidents 
of the morning’s flight. 

It occurred to me then, as we were 
sitting there in the 
clear warm sunlight, 
that this is probably 
the chief enjoyment of 


the sport. The tran- 
quility that comes over 
one who appreciates 


and loves the big 
things of the great out- 
doors must be felt to 
be understood, for no 
pen is adequate to de- 
scribe it. To our right, 
numerous gulls sail 
and squawk over the 
bar and crows flap 
lazily over the dunes 
and marsh. The sea 
reflects the deep blue 
of the October sky and 
glistens in the sunlight. To our left 
stretches the broad horizon, dotted here 
and there with fishing craft. All is 
peace and quiet. We smoke and talk, 
smoothing the glossy plumage of our 
birds, and feeling that regret at hav- 
ing taken their lives, which only true 
sportsmen can understand. Yet they 
were all killed fairly, in the air, and 
our consciences are at ease. 

Suddenly our meditations are inter- 
rupted by the clear whistle of a “beetle 


Loading the dory in preparation for the shoot. 





head” or black breasted plover. We 
answered and soon we made him out, 
high up, cutting across the bay from 
the marsh. He came to our call and 
dropped lower to investigate, while we 
sat motionless waiting for him to come 
within range. As I discovered him the 
first shot belonged to me, so, as he 
passed us scarce twenty yards away, 
I raised my gun and fired. The charge 
caught him squarely, killing him in- 
stantly, and for an instant he seemed 
to hang in mid-air, the sun shining on 
his glossy breast, then he crumpled and 
dropped into the water. On retriev- 
ing, we found him to be a beautifully 
marked male, full grown and as big 
as a pigeon, and we congratulated our- 
selves on our good luck in this unusual 
incident. t 


But while we were admiring the plu- 
mage and size of our plover, a veri- 
table bombardment shattered the si- 
lence a half mile up wind from us. 
Turning to look, we saw a long black 
line of coot, low over the water and 
winging steadily toward us. Again we 
crouched motionless, praying that they 
would decoy. They did, and the air 
was filled with the fluttering wings and 
spread feet of the birds as they criss- 
crossed in front of us, trying to alight. 
A signal from Jim and we opened up. 
As the shots ripped out it seemed to 
rain coot. A quick re-loading, three 
more shots to finish the crips, and we 
rowed down wind to retrieve our prizes. 
Six times our dip-net reached over the 
side and each time it returned with a 
plump and glossy coot. The chance of 
a big flock decoying so perfectly does 
not come often, and we were elated to 
have made good. 

Coming to anchor, we had a consid- 
erable wait before anything came our 
way. Then, far-off, we saw five dark 
specks, one of which was very small, 


(Continued on page 768) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 
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Mr. Allen says the St. John is one of the 

finest salmon rivers in the world, but the 

fact is not generally known. Here is a 
husky “Atlantic” taken on the fly. 


An Angling Invitation 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

USED to be a reader of your paper 

in the old days, but have seen little 
of it in late years. Recently, however, 
my old and esteemed friend, Uncle 
Henry Braithwaite, loaned me some 
copies containing illustrated articles 
from his pen which I need hardly say 
I read with great interest. I am en- 
closing check for two dollars paying 
for a year’s subscription. I wish to 
say that in co-operation with Uncle 
Henry I am making an effort to de- 
velop fly fishing for salmon on the St. 
John River. This is really one of the 
greatest salmon rivers in the world, 
but people living along it are rather 
conservative and did not know until a 
few years ago that the fish would rise 
to a fly. 

It was one of your countrymen who 
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first made known the fact. The river 
is easily reached by auto from the 
United States, and I have lately discov- 
ered that it is possible for a man to 
step out of a car at several points and 
begin casting for salmon in a real 
quick water pool. Only recently I, with 
three other anglers, made a sixty-mile 
canoe trip on this river and we found 
fifteen splendid salmon pools, twelve of 
which had never been given a trial. We 
caught a salmon right in front of the 
town of Woodstock, and it created such 
a sensation that we presented it to the 
mayor. We did that so nobody could 
say it was a fish story. 

In August we persuaded a party 
from Steelton, Pa., to spend four days 
camping at our pool near Fredericton. 
They claimed to be fishermen, but sal- 
mon angling was all Greek to them. 
However they had in one of our local 
anglers a patient and competent guide 
who gave them valuable lessons. The 
result was the party caught four sal- 
mon and went away very much pleased. 
Now I have an idea that there are lots 
of good sportsmen in your New Eng- 
land cities who would think that the 
millenium had arrived if they could 
get hitched on to an Atlantic salmon. 

We want these men to run down in 
their car and enjoy the sport this river 
offers. We now have it arranged so 
that they can get a three-days’ license 
for five dollars, enabling them to catch 
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all kind of fish. Although drifting with 
nets for salmon is illegal, thanks to 
the indifference of the public, a lot of it 
has been done by settlers. Once let 
the Americans get the habit of com- 
ing in here and public sentiment would 
put a stop to the illegal fishing, and 
those who have engaged it could have 
a chance to act as guides and boatmen 
for the visitors. That is the goal to- 
wards which we are striving and I 
think your excellent paper can be of 
great service. 

I get an outdoor paper which, to my 
surprise, gives encouragement to west- 
ern people to come down here in the 
spring months and fish for black sal- 
mon or kelt, a most unsportsmanlike 
sport. The fish remain in fresh wa- 
ter all winter, are emaciated, and ut- 
terly unfit for food. Yet a man claims 
his party caught 400 of them. I think 
you will agree with me that that busi- 
ness is being overdone and should be 
stopped. As far as I can learn, most 
of the black salmon fishermen are car- 
ried free by the railways and get free 
licenses, with the object of exploiting 
the so-called sport. I am enclosing a 
couple of snapshots which will give you 
an idea of the kind of sport we have on 
the St. John River. 

Salmon fishermen used to be consid- 
ered a millionaire’s sport but this is 
no longer the case. 

R. P. ALLEN, Fredericton, N. B. 





Ready with the gaff. Fly fishing for salmon is one of the most 
thrilling sports known. 
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The result of a day’s fishing trip, though not 
caught with rod and reel. 


He Went Fishing But Caught—? 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

OE FUNKEY’S friend came up from 

Chicago in May and wanted Joe to 
take him out fishing. Joe, being an 
ardent fisherman himself, readily con- 
sented, and left the management of the 
hotel of which he was proprietor, in 
Iron River, to other hands, while he 
and his friend took a day or two off 
to try their hand at the playing of the 
speckled beauties, of which there were 
a goodly number in the Paint River 
which flows through Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

After stowing away a good break- 
fast in the kitchen of Joe’s hotel, they 
cranked up the old flivver and started 
for the Paint at a point where it 
crosses one of Michigan’s trunk-line 
highways, M-12 at Elmwood. Arriving 
here they left the car in the yards of 
the pulp wood company who had a.saw- 
mill there and started up the river. 

Fishing wasn’t extra good that day 
and along in the afternoon interest had 
begun to lag at a remarkable rate. Joe 
and his friend had become separated 
and Joe was making one last try in a 
likely-looking riffle when he happened 
to look across the opening through 
which the river flowed. On the other 
side of the clearing a sight met his eyes 
that made him forget all about fishing. 
Two little cubs, not over three weeks 
old, were playing on the old pine that 
had blown down a year previous. Joe 
having been born and raised in north- 


ern Michigan, knew fully what was 
likely to happen to him if the mother 
of those cubs happened to scent him 
while he was around there. 

But he reasoned out that as long as 


_he was going to put that part of the 


country and himself a long ways apart, 
he might as well take the cubs with 
him. Laying down his rod he crossed 
over to where the cubs were and 
reached out and grasped one in each 
hand and started for the tracks of the 
railroad which he knew was but a short 
distance away. As soon as the cubs 
sensed that they were in another grasp 
than their mother’s they set up an aw- 
ful cry. As Joe put it when he was 
telling me about it, it sounded for all 
the world like “Mama, mama, he’s got 
me, he’s got me!” Joe kept up his fast 
pace till he came out at the station back 
on the main highway. Leaving the 
cubs in the hands of the mill foreman 
there he tried to borrow a rifle; for his 
friend was back there somewhere near 
where he had kidnapped those cubs and 
the she-bear might return at any mo- 
ment from her search for food, and Joe 
knew very well what a rumpus that 
old she-bear would make when she dis- 
covered her cubs gone and the man 
scent so plain around there. Arriving 
back where he had found the cubs, he 
called and called for his friend, but no 
answer. Visions of his friend torn and 
perhaps mortally injured by that she- 
bear began to flit across his mind, 
added to a touch of remorse for being 
so hasty as to try to kidnap cub bears 
and. leave without his friend knowing 
what had happened. After some time 
he succeeded in getting an answer and 
found Charley calmly fishing, as the 
cubs and she-bears were on the other 
side of the world from him. After 
hearing of the experience of Joe, they 
both made rapid time in getting back 
to Elmwood, and tying up the cubs to- 
gether in the back seat of the old Ford, 
started back for Iron River. The day’s 
fishing yielded quite a bag at that! 
A. B. SCRIBNER. 


Grey and Black Squirrels Frater- 
nize in Pennsylvania 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE just read Mr. Newman’s let- 

ter in regard to the grey and black 
squirrels denning together, so I will 
tell of my experience in hunting them. 

I have hunted squirrels since I was 
14 years old, but never had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a black squirrel until 
the fall of 1922, while hunting bear in 
Potter County, Pennsylvania. 

After coming in one afternoon, about 
three o’clock, our guide told me he 
would take me where I could shoot 
some black squirrels. It was about four 


miles to where we would find them, 
nevertheless I was anxious to go, so we 
started for the spot. We arrived in 
good time for them to be out feeding. 
The guide told me to sit down most any 
place I liked and I would see one before 
long. I picked a place that suited me 
pretty well and began to watch. I 
waited about ten or fifteen minutes 
and my first black squirrel appeared. 
I made up my mind that I would kill 
the first one I saw. He was quite a 
distance away when I first saw him, 
so I sat still until he worked his way 
up close enough to be in shooting 
distance. Arrived at this spot, he ran 
up a pine tree, so I awaited my chance 
and when he came around in view I 
let him have the contents of one barrel 
of my 20 gauge and down he came and 
today I have him, mounted, hanging 
in my home. We stayed in this place 
one hour and I killed three more. It 
was pretty late and we started for 
camp, arriving there a little bit after 
dark, well pleased with my first black 
squirrel hunt. 

The next day was not a good one for 
bear hunting, so I went back for some 
more black squirrels and it was while 
there that I saw two grey and one 
black go in the same hole in a large 
beech tree. The three were playing 
in the tree when I saw them and I 
worked myself down close to the tree 
and sat there, watching them to be 
sure that they were playing and not 
fighting. They would run one another 
around the tree; first the black one 


Perfectly contented. 
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after the grey and then the grey one 
after the black and at different times 
they all would go in the same hole. 
After watching them for at least fif- 
teen minutes I decided to kill what I 
could, and while I was trying to get a 
clear view of them, they saw me and 
all ran into the same hole. It was at 
least one-half hour before they came 
out and they all emerged at once. One 
grey came out, then the black and 
finally the other grey. 

' After they all went out into the tree 
I shot the black and one grey and the 
other grey went back into the hole, so 
I did not wait for it but moved on. out 
into the woods a little farther and 
killed two more greys and some more 
blacks and that being the limit, I de- 
cided to go back to camp. Several 
times on that occasion I saw the greys 
and the blacks playing together and 
going into the same hole. 

N. E. GUESMAN, 


Rices Landing, Pa. 


Catching a Record Pickerel 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


T has often been said that fishing is 

a disease and although it is a harm- 
less malady, once you are numbered 
among its victims, there is no way to 
shake loose except to take your rod 
and reel and go forth to the nearest 
fishing grounds. 

When summer time comes round, 
such a feeling seems to penetrate my 
whole system and in order to eliminate 


Sylvester Cavanaro exhibits his big 
pickerel 
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this feeling, it has been my custom 
for the past number of years to go 
fishing and to talk fishing as long as 
the season remained open. During this 
time, I have enjoyed many pleasant 
fishing trips with well-known anglers 
on this part of Long Island and they 
all agree that my experience with the 
capture of the largest pickerel ever 
caught on eastern Long Island was 
very unusual and should be interesting 
from an angler’s standpoint. 

During my many fishing trips, I 
have always taken along an Indian 
guide called “Big Feather,” a direct 
descendant of “Sitting Bull.” They 
live on the Shinnecock reservation 
which is located about fifteen miles 
from Riverhead in the Shinnecock 
Hills. “Oscar” is the nickname we 
have given him. He has followed the 
woods and water all of his life and can 
almost smell a fish cooking long before 
he has cast a line into the water, so 
sure is he of his skill as an angler. 

With all plans made, I started out 
from home before daybreak the first 
day of the Bass season, in company 
with. Oscar and another angler, arriv- 
ing at what we call the “Mill Pond” 
just before dawn. Starting out in the 
boat, we rowed until we were near the 
center of the pond and started in to 
cast. After we had been casting for 
some time with little success, I felt a 
sudden jerk on my line and the clear 
water soon turned to the color of mud 
from the churning up of the waters. 
My reel began to spin and about 75 feet 
of line was let out when suddenly out 
of the water jumped the most beauti- 
ful pickerel I had ever seen. 

He started at once to put up a stiff 
fight, jumping at times nearly three 
feet out of the water. It must have 
been at least thirty-five minutes before 
we could subdue this prize, as we had 
to do so without the aid of a landing 
net. 

Upon weighing the pickerel we found 
it to weigh five and three quarter 
pounds, which is considered to be the 
largest ever caught in this section as 
most of them only weigh from between 
two and one-half to three and three 
quarter pounds. 

The equipment I used was an Abbey 
and Imbrey rod (6 ft.) with a Cutty- 
hunk linen line and a Julius Vom Hofe 
Pivot Reel. For bait I used a Heddon 
Minnow No. 8509M. 

In closing I might say that the land- 
ing of this large pickerel made me 
leave for home well satisfied with my 
early morning catch, and Oscar showed 
his delight at the “Paleface catch” by 
doing an Indian war dance without the 
aid of his usual moonshine. 


SYLVESTER L. CAVANARO, 
Riverhead, L. I. 


Duck Hunting in Louisiana 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


EING an ardent reader of your 
magazine for the past. few years, 


_I have enjoyed many good hunting 


stories related to your magazine by its 
readers and followers. 

After reading “Possibilities of the 
.410-Bore Shotgun,” by Dr. Vance, and 
“Goose Hunting on the Canadian 
Prairies,” by Mr. Arneson, ‘it ‘recalls to 
me some of the many hunts I have 
enjoyed in the past few years in 


Louisiana. 


Although it is a very hot afternoon, 
the mercury hovering around 92 deg., 
I will relate several hunts taken last 
year in the vast sea marshes along the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

One Saturday afternoon last Decem- 
ber, while working on our duck-hunting 
Ford, some one said “Hello, Warren, 
what about a little duck hunt to-mor- 
row?” He knew that I never turned 
one down unless I was sick in bed or 
for some other good reason. I said, 
“You know me, Al,” although this gen- 
tleman’s name happens to be Jess, one 
of the best sportsmen I have ever had 
the pleasure of meeting when it comes 
to hunting ducks. Although he is get- 
ting up in years it takes a very good 
hunter to set a pace for him to follow 
in a duck marsh. 


I had had a good many hunts already 
that year and had killed as many as a 
dozen or more ducks, but that isn’t con- 
sidered a real good hunt in this part 
of Louisiana, for the ducks are very 
plentiful. Jess promising that I could 
get this limit when we went, I was very 
anxious to go. So I started for his 
home. He met me with a big grin on 
his face like a child, and said: “Boy, 
I’m going to get the limit to-morrow, 
and if you don’t get as many I’m going 
to make you walk back to town.” 

We left town about six o’clock, and, 
without any trouble, arrived at the 
hunting grounds at about 8 P. M. We 
unpacked and soon had supper ready. 

After supper we sat around the stove 
and exchanged hunting stories. About 
ten o’clock we looked our guns and 
shells over and arranged everything 
for an early start next morning, then 
we stepped out to look at the weather. 
There was a very mild north wind 
blowing, and occasionally you could 
hear an old mallard hen call from the 
marsh. Jess said, “Things are looking 
very good for to-morrow.” I agreed, 
and set the Big Ben for five o’clock 
and went to bed feeling like a child on 
Christmas Eve. 

After a real snappy breakfast of 
bacon, eggs and hot coffee, we shoul- 
dered twenty-one decoys and guns, then 
started for our blind, 
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Mule deer at Mammoth Hot Springs. 


It was yet dark; you could hear flock 
after flock of ducks passing overhead, 
continually quacking and flying east. 

During the night the wind had 
changed to the west and the weather 
looked fairly clear. We reached our 
hunting place and set out our decoys 
and retired to our blind and waited 
for daybreak. 

Dawn soon came, but with it the last 
ducks had passed, it seemed, for at 
broad daylight there was not a duck to 
be seen, although a few hours before 
there were thousands. But we weren’t 
the kind to quit on the spot, although 
I was never more disheartened in my 
life. 

We smoked and talked until about 
eight o’clock and were about to give up 
all hopes, when I looked over to the 
right of the blind and saw an old mal- 
lard drake coming out of the east. I 
showed Jess. He said: “Just a strag- 
gler; I guess he missed going out this 
morning.” 

I picked up my gun and went over 
about in line where the duck had 
passed and made a blind on a knoll. 

By that time I had seen several 
bunches coming from the east. I looked 
over toward Jess just in time to ‘see 
him double up a big pair of mallards; 
that started the hunt. 

A small bunch of teal flew past me 
with a big mallard drake flying among 
them. I drop a pair of teal and the 
mallard left the bunch and flew straight 
over Jess and was dropped with a cen- 
ter shot. 

Another pair came into the decoy. 
Jess dropped them with the remark: 
“How do you like my shooting for an 
old man?” I did not have time to an- 
swer him, for I had three big mallards 
within twenty yards. I dropped them 


in succession, making a very pretty’ 


shot. Jess got a shot at the same time 
and didn’t get to see it. I was disap- 
pointed, for I don’t make shots like 
that often. 

We shot until about nine o’clock and 
I picked up my ducks and went over to 
where Jess was. I had sixteen and he 
had twenty. The Louisiana limit is 
twenty-five and he did not want to quit 
with less. 

While preparing to leave the blind, a 
bunch of pintails flew in over the de- 
coys. Jess dropped two and I made a 
clean miss. 

In a short while two mallards came 
in and we each got one. A bunch fol- 
lowed and we each doubled. Another 
pair came in and we each got one 
again. A little later I dropped a sin- 
gle. In the meantime, it had clouded 
up and the weather was looking very 
bad, so we counted our ducks and pre- 
pared to leave. I had eighteen mal- 
lards and two teal and Jess got the 
limit. 

Jess was as happy as a two-year-old 
child. He said, “Well, you didn’t get 
the limit.” I said, “No, but I got one 
of the best morning duck shoots I have 
ever had and I am not going to walk 
back to town either, because you cannot 
drive the car.” 

W. J. GumLL, Lake Charles, Ill. 


Good French River Season 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
HAT is claimed to be the best 
fishing season ever experienced 
in the French River district of Ontario 
both from the point of view of sport 
and size of catch is apparently borne 
out by some of the stories told here 
daily well authenticated, because they 
are backed by strings of real fish. 


Dr. Seleskar’s party of six people 
from Cleveland report a catch of 48 
bass in one day, while the next day the 
party hooked four mascalonge, weigh- 
ing 15, 12, 9 and 8 pounds respectively, 
according to J. G. Strathdee, manager 
of the French River Bungalow Camp. 
The record catch was made in July 
when 17 mascalonge were taken in one 
day, of which the top weight was 32 
Ibs. The catch also included fish weigh- 
ing 33%, 26 and 24 lIbs., and four 
others weighing between 22 and ‘12 lbs. 
It is claimed that this catch has never 
been equalled in the French River. 

Every year there is a fishing trophy 
competition in the French River sec- 
tion. At present there are two entries. 
C. E. Gray, jr., of Chicago took a four 
pound small mouth bass of a length of 
16 in., girth 10 in. It was taken in the 
Murdock River with a Bristol rod, 
Diamond reel, Kingfisher line and with 
a Pikie minnow bait. 

The other entry is of a 33-34 pound 
small mouth bass, 21 in. in length and 
13% in. girth. 

This Baker of Toledo used a bamboo 
rod, Shakespeare reel, Japanese silk 
line and a double spinner bait. The 
competition is open until the end of 
September. French River, a little over 
200 miles north of Toronto on the 
C. P. R., is in reality a chain of small 
lakes connecting Lake Nipissing on 
the east with Georgian Bay on the 
west, a distance of 60 miles. 

Wo. Harris, Toronto, Ont. 


Photo by Harold Meixell 
W. F. Bemis with record square tail trout. 
Weight 7 pounds. Caught on the Nipigon. 
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Tail Spread a Sex Distinction in 
Ruffed Grouse 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE beautiful picture of a ruffed 

grouse which accompanies the arti- 
cle by Major H. P. Sheldon in Forest 
AND STREAM for November, carries a 
legend to the effect that the “tail spread 
approximates a semi-circle.” 

Some years ago some of our friends 
in a little group of grouse shooters 
were in the habit of speaking of. cock 
grouse and hen grouse that they had 
shot. When report came from orni- 
thological sources that there was no 
way for distinguishing between a cock 
grouse and hen grouse excepting by 
evidence found on dissection, I inci- 
dentally made examination of a num- 
ber of tails. It seemed to be a fact 
that the tail of the cock grouse when 
spread would go somewhat beyond a 
half circle before margins of the webs 
of the feathers began to separate. 
Margins of the webs of the tail 
feathers of hen grouse began to sepa- 
rate before the tail had been: spread 
quite to the point of making a semi- 
circle. This was the only distinguish- 
ing characteristic that we found, much 
to the surprise of some of the men who 
had been speaking freely of cock 
grouse and hen grouse. 

I do not know if the observation will 
hold good over a very large series, but 
reports from others might establish a 
point. Dr. ROBERT T. Morris, 

New York City. 


Striped Bass on the Jersey Coast 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE largest striped bass taken this 
season at the Highlands was 
caught by Richard Kroll (Little Dick), 
of 109 Orient Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J. He fished one of his favorite 
spots, just back of the Highlands Beach, 






J 


Railroad station and landed the biggest 
fish so far this season. The length, as 
near as I remember, was 3 ft. 5% in. 
and the girth 24% in. The boys 
cheered him as he came into the boat- 
house; they all knew that. there were 
big fish there, but Dick is a nut for 
bass and takes chances on the jetties. 
He played his fish well and landed him 
after twenty-five minutes of work, or, 
I should have said, pleasure, for he 
enjoys fishing. — 

There “ayere several bass and blue 
fish caught over the week-end, varying 
in weight from 4 to 29 lbs. One weak- 
fish, caught by Wilmot Smith, tipped 
the scales to 8% lbs.; that was the only 
weakfigh ‘takeri“from the surf this sea- 
son from this locality that I have any 
record of. 

The fishermen trying for bass are 
using either a Capt. White or Poeter 
squid, tipped off with pork rind. The 
pork rind is supposed to be a fresh- 
water bait, but the bass seem to take 
to-it like a Bostonian to his beans, and 
most fish taken in the surf were taken 
with this lure, which goes to prove that 
you can never tell what a fish will do 
when he is hungry. Mullet have also 
been a favorite bait, more so in the 
river where the tide is swift as the 
mullet is then held in a natural posi- 
tion. Many big fellows have been ta- 
ken with this bait in the river. One 
man will not fish at any other time 
than the fall of the year when the 
mullet are in season, and seldom goes 
home without at least one bass. There 
have been times when’ mullet were 
scarce and we would seine for an hour 
and get only two or three. This fisher- 
man would be satisfied, and after he 
had one bass (the rest was easy), he 
would perform an operation on the 
bass, remove what undigested mullet it 
happened to have in its gullet, and pro- 
ceed to bait with it. The fish took that 
bait as readily as though it were fresh. 
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An excellent photo of a leaping salmon, taken by P. F. Close, Medford, Ore. 








There are times when bass will not take 
the hook; no good reason has ever been 
given just why this is except that they 
are not hungry. One.can stand on the 
bridge and see some big fellows. They 
seem to hold one position in a beam of 
light, paying no attention to any one. 
A baited hook fixed up with the finest 
kind of worms and a plentiful meal 
of them does not tempt them. The bait 
can be led right in front of his nose, 
and Mr. Bass will slide right on top 
of it or brush it aside. That is most 
provoking, and I have heard some of 
the fishermen say some very uncom- 
plimentary things about the bass’s an- 
cesters. Many anglers feel disappoint- 
ed at a thing like that and swear they 
are off bass for life, and really mean 
it, but the next week finds them back 
doing the same thing over again. There 
is something alluring about this sport 
and once the bug gets you, you can not 
see any other sport. 
JACK Baurs, Highlands, N. J. 


Who Knows? 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
| HAD an argument with a friend 
hunter. We were out in South Da- 
kota hunting prairie chickens and the 
argument arose as to which bird cack- 
led when it got up to fly—the genuine 
prairie chicken that lives in the open, 
or the grouse that principally clings 
to the draws where the brush grows. 
Will some reader kindly give me his 
views on this matter? 
W. A. Hauce, Freeport, Ill. 


Trout Curling Up When Fried 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
te page 601 of your October issue 
a writer speaks of scoring trout 
through the backbone to prevent curl- 
ing up when frying. This spoils the 
appearance of the trout. It is very 
easy to prevent their curling up. Put 
the fish in the pan and when it shows 
the first sign of curling or even before 
this turn the fish over—it will not 


curl up. 
J. W. HOWELL, Newark, N. J. 


' Young Waterfowl Plentiful 


HARLIE SUMMERSON, District 
Sales Manager of the Ithaca Gun 
Company of Ithaca, New York, reports 
the geese and brant have arrived along 
the New Brunswick Coast and in 
goodly numbers. More young birds 
this year than for five or six years 
past and this will be good news for 
the fellows further down along the At- 
lantic Coast, Long Island, New Jersey, 
Virginia and North Carolina, as young 
birds means good shooting for those 
who care for this.sort of sport. 
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Elk in the snow. 


it was stated that the latest esti- 

mates of wild game in the National 
Forest included 511,000 deer, 49,000 
elk, 13,000 mountain sheep, 18,000 
mountain goats, 8,000 moose, 4,600 
antelope, besides the small feathered 
game which is not estimated. Many, 
no doubt, wonder how these estimates 
and counts are obtained, knowing that 
game animals are ordinarily very wild 
and hard to approach besides being 
scattered over a vast territory the 
greater part of which is mountainous 
and timbered. 

There are two methods of taking a 
wild game animal census; one is purely 
an estimate, the other an actual count. 

The National Forests are made up 
of ranger districts varying in size from 
about 50,000 acres to 300,000 acres and 
in some instances even more. Each of 
these districts is in charge of a Forest 
Ranger. He is the man on the ground 
who, more than any other person, 
knows the country comprising his dis- 
trict. He is constantly traveling the 
trails, creeks, and ridges on his terri- 
tory inspecting the ranges used by do- 
mestic stock, looking over the timber, 
putting out fires, doing various sur- 
veying jobs and many other tasks. He 
camps for the night many times during 
the year in out of the way places sel- 
dom frequented by humans. Naturally 
in his travels he sees lots of game and 
the tracks and other signs of lots more. 
During the spring and summer game 
animals are tamer than in the fall and 
early winter and do not take to flight 
so quickly, so can readily be observed. 


[': a recent article in American Game 


Is Counted 
in the 
National 
Forests 





By W. M. RUSH 


Photos by Courtesy of the 
U. S. Forest Service 


In the late winter most species of game 
bunch up and seek the localities where 
feed is the least difficut to obtain, for 
when the snow gets several feet deep 
and well packed the problem of getting 
sufficient food is a life and death mat- 
ter with them. Here too, the ranger 
finds them on a windswept ridge, in 
a willow swamp, or at a lower altitude 
where the snow is not so deep. So 
after a few years’ time the ranger is 
prepared to say how many game ani- 
mals of each species he has on his dis- 
trict, and while his estimate is not ab- 
solutely accurate, it is the best that 
can be obtained without expending an 
unjustifiable amount of time, and the 
ranger knows that no other person has 
had as good an opportunity to secure 
information on the game as he has had. 

An actual count of game animals is 
made where there are large numbers 
of some species in a relatively small 
area and where such large numbers 
present some specific problem to their 
proper administration. A count made 
of the Sun River elk herd in 1925 is 
probably closely analogous to other big 
game counts made in regard to meth- 
ods employed. 


N this locality the elk from two large 

game preserves congregate on a 
comparatively small area during the 
winter, on account of the deep snows 
covering the feed in the preserves. Six 
rangers were assigned the job of mak- 
ing a count of these elk, and in order 
to cover the country as nearly as pos- 
sible at one time, the men assembled 
with their outfits at a point near the 


How the Game 









The ranger takes a spill. 


center and worked toward the outside 
of the range in parties of two. Each 
party was equipped with toboggan; 
snowshoes, field glasses, bedding and 
grub. The country was worked sys- 
tematically, usually with one man trav- 
eling the ridges and the other the cor- 
responding valley. It was easy to tell 
the upper limits of the wintering 
grounds as the snow showed clearly 
whether or not any elk had been 
over it. 


ARLY in the morning and late in 
the evening the elk were found in 
large bunches out in the open, feeding, 
and it was easy to get an accurate 
count on them. During the middle of 
the day they usually bedded down in 
the timber, so the ranger did most of 
the counting early in the morning. It 
is characteristic of elk that the cows 
and young bunch together during the 
winter and the bulls are to be found 
widely scattered in bunches of four or 
five or even singly, usually higher up 
than the cows, or in heavy timber 
or swamps. The six men spent eight 
days doing the job and traveled a to- 
tal of about 750 miles, practically all 
of which was on snowshoes. Sometimes 
in crossing windswept ridges it was 
necessary to backpack their bedding 
and provisions as tobogganing was out 
of the question. Backpacking is kill- 
ing work and tobogganing a load is 
not child’s play, it is a real man’s job 
in a rough country and even with two 
men to handle the toboggan it some- 
times turns upside down on a steep 
(Continued on page 768) 
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Ideal Gifts 
for the 
Man or Boy 


Nothing you could buy would 


more peppy fit into the spirit 
of Christmas fo 


that wil —s : - 
passing pride of possession—a gift 
which will increase his joy day by 
day and year by year. 


- MARBLES 
Outing Equipment 


embracing more than sixty items, § 


including safety pocket axes, hunting 
and camping knives, waterproof 
match boxes, compasses, 

etc., offers the ideal solu- 

tion of your gift problem 

for Him. 


Safety Pocket Axe 


A practical gift any man or boy 
would be proud to own. Drop 
forged metal handle, tool-steel 
blade, hard rubber side-plates, 
nickel-plated safety-guard. No.2, 
il-in. handle, $3.25; No. 3,11%- 
in. handle, $3.50. Hickory handle, 
No. 5, 10!4-in. handle, $2.00; No. 
6, 114-in. handle, $2.25. 


Ideal Knife 


Forged razor steel, hand tempered 
and tested. Blade adapted to 
sticking or skinning; oval ground 
at back of point for chopping 
small bones, etc. Keen, heavy 
and beautifully made. Complete 
with sheath. ther handle: 
Blades 414-in. $2.50; 5-in. $2.75; 
6-in. $3.00; 7-in. $3.25; 8-in. $3.50. 
Genuine staghorn handle, 75c 
additional. 


Waterproof 
Match Box 


A convenient, pocket-size 
match box that will always 


keep matches absolutely dry. 


Seamless drawn brass, heavily ; 


nickeled Opens and closes 
instantly. 60c. 


Ask Your Dealer 


See them at any of the better 


stores, or they will be mailed 


direct upon receipt of price 
and dealer’s name. 


Beautiful Catalog, Free 


Write for copy of catalog, beauti- 


fully printedincolors. Mailedfree. 887 ; 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


526 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 


FOR EVERY HOUR (} IN THE OPEN 
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The Florida Angler 


What Tackle to Use in Southern 
Waters and Where to Find Fish 


By RAY BERGMAN 


HE hardships of our Northern 

Winters prove very trying for a 

great many people, and around 
November ist there is generally quite 
a migration to the south. Florida, at 
present the place of romance and of 
apparently growing wealth, is the 
greatest magnet of all for the warm 
clime seekers, and to the angler it offers 
a wealth of sport not to be surpassed 
anywhere in America. 

November and December are not the 
best months for the real enthusiastic 
angler, but nevertheless a great deal 
of fun can be had during these months 
fishing for the “lesser” fish of those 
waters. 

The sea trout or spotted weakfish 
give sport aplenty to the angler during 
this period of the year. A great many 
of the “old-timers” confine themselves 
to the use of plugs for these snappy 
fish and in many cases the artificials 
will score higher than “cut” or “live” 
bait. 

While almost any plug will catch 
some fish, the best of the lot is one 
with a side-swipe action, such as the 
Basso-reno and other baits of kindred 
type, preferably colored white with red 
head. The action of the bait should 
be greatly accentuated by the rod, 
which by the way requires quite some 
practice and absolutely necessitates a 
level winding reel. 

Most anglers fishing for sea trout 
prefer a 5% to 6 foot plug casting rod 
weighing from 4% to 6 ounces. The 
“Special Light Catalina Rod,” which 
is a single piece rod & feet over all with 
independent handle weighing not over 
six ounces, makes an ideal rod for this 


purpose and is used quite extensively. 

Other sea fish to be caught at this 
time of the year include the grouper 
and the red snapper, the former by the 
way being considered by many a real 
sporting proposition. 

The fresh-water fishing of Florida 
is a treat for anyone who enjoys plug 
casting or bug fishing for big mouth 
bass. The bass in this country grow 
to enormous size, a 10 or 11 pounder 
not being in the least uncommon, while 
there are specimens very much larger 
on record. Pork rind lures work very 
well on these fish, as do most of the 
plugs. One old-timer I know uses noth- 
ing but a fly rod and the Wilder-Dilg 
feather minnow, the white and yellows 
being most effective. 

Bonefish, the wariest of the wary be- 
longing to the finny tribe, feed on the 
banks during the entire year, but the 
warmer months are by far the most 
remunerative to the angler. There is 
a great deal of controversy as to what 
constitutes a good bonefish rod. It is 
conceded that the first thing necessary 
is a rod that will enable the angler to 
make a long cast with a comparatively 
light bait. 


HEN, as the fish are not large, 
the rod must have enough plia- 
bility and action to play the fish with 
the maximum of sport. The following 
specifications will probably suit the 
majority and as the rod can be readily 
obtained at the best dealers anyone 
can easily equip himself with an outfit. 
‘Rod over all, 7% feet. One-piece 
tip, 6% feet, weight from 5% to 6% 
ounces. Handle, 22 inch spring butt. 


It will identify you. 















For a rod to cast light lures long dis- 
tances with, and yet afford plenty of 
sport with small fish, this rod cannot 
be improved upon. 

Of course a great many will con- 
tend that the 5% to 6 foot bait-cast- 
ing rod of 4% to 6 ounces is the best 
for this fishing, but let me say that 
the stiff bait caster is neither as good 
for the casting required, nor does it 
afford the possibilities for sport that 
the longer rod is capable of giving. 

The reel for this fishing should be 
large enough to hold comfortably 300 
yards of No. 6 thread line. It should 
be free spool, with adjustable drag. 
There is one reel on the market to-day 
that is ideal for the purpose. The pat- 
ented automatic free spool and adjus- 
table drag on this reel allows the spool 
to run free when going out, and the 
handle does not revolve. The handle 
positively cannot go backward, so that 
a fish in running cannot injure the 
hands by the handle whirling around. 
The drag is applied by winding in 
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A pair of sailfish. 
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Three pedi reed 


game- getters 


What do you want most in a shot-shell? 


If it is long-range power, try Ajax Heavies — the ultimate 
in high-powered loads for bagging the big fellows at extreme 
distances. Packed with the power of the thunderbolt and 
fast as lightning. 

If it is low-cost reliability, try the Defiance —a shell that’s 
hard on game but easy on the bankroll. A new-type powder 
that costs less to make (No. 2 Smokeless) makes possible 
this happy combination. 

If it is a pet brand of powder, try the Climax — a close- 
shooting shell for all-around work that comes loaded in 
every standard powder. 

Exactly what you want —a load for every purpose and a 
shell for every purse — that’s the US line of pedigreed game- 
getters. United States Cartridge Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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pockets the full 
width of the coat; 
corduroy collar and 











you on 
. the coat and its rain-shedding 
qualities. Was out all night in 
a@ rainstorm wasn’t even 
damp when the rain stopped 
next morning.’’ For comfort, 


















RED HEADBRAND : 
: looks, wear, and rain-protec- 
Heoti yd An 4 tion — you can absolutely 
D rea cece bank on Red Head Branc 
pockets Hunting Clothes. 
with rein- Also Red Head Brand Gun 











Covers, Holsters, Leggins, 
Puttees, Belts, Duffle Bags—a 
complete line of Leather and 
Canvas Hunters’ and Camp- 
ers’ Equipment. Sold by the 
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side reinforced; full best dealers everywhere. 

SST Write for name of nearestdealer 

tucks for comfort. ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
SOUTHARD CO. 


909 W. Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, U.S. A. : 
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ITHACA GUNS 
For Christmas 


SHELDON, 11 year 
old son of the Ithaca 
Gun Man, had a 16 
gauge 26” Ithaca for 


Christmas. 
Here’s the first 
rabbit Sheldon 


Christmas will 

make your wife, 

kiddie, sister or 
sweetheart as 
healthy end happy as 
Sheldon’s Ithaca made 
him. 


Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
ame $37.50 up. 
ingle barrel trap 
guns $90 up. 
ITHACA 
GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 25 
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slightly and then holding the handle 
still. The more one winds, the stronger 
the drag becomes. The spool is made 
free for casting simply by a slight 
backward turn of the handle. It also 
has a special drag, put in use by means 
of a rim lug, which drag can be used 
or not, as one chooses. 


AIL fishing may be enjoyed from 
January to May, but by far the 
best fishing is during February and 
March. The light tarpon outfit is very 
suitable for these fish, say a rod 6 or 
6% feet over all with a tip weighing 
from 6 to 8 ounces. The tip length 
should be about 5 feet or a trifle over. 
The regulation 3/0 reel with adjustable 
drag and free spool is best suited for 
this work and it will carry easily the 
necessary 200 yards of 12 thread line. 
Cut bait, of course, is the best pos- 
sible for these acrobats of the sea, but 
of late years a great many have come 
to use the large size wooden plugs, 
with fairly decent results. These plugs 
are trolled, the old method being to go 
slowly, but the new inethod (and by 
far the most successful) is to troll at 
the rate of 6 to 7 miles an hour. The 
only disadvantage of plug fishing for 
sailfish is the habit he has of tapping 
the bait first to kill it. One should be 
prepared to stop the plug after it has 
been tapped a time or two and so simu- 
late the killed bait. 


ARPON, the “silver king” and the 
most sought after of all the Florida 
fishes, does not afford much sport to 
the winter angler. A few are some- 
times caught during the month of Jan- 
uary; it is a little better during Feb- 
ruary. If conditions are right, March 
will bring some pretty good fishing. 
April is a pretty safe month to go for 
these fish, but the king months of them 
all are May, June and July. 

In fishing for tarpon the recom- 
mending of a suitable rod’ requires con- 
siderable thought and judgment. Of 
course, everyone is anxious to try as 
light tackle as possible to land the spec- 
tacular fighters, but one must not err 
in getting tackle too light with which 
to play a fish properly. If the water 
to be fished has many hazards like 
piles, trestles, etc., it is the height of 
folly to use tackle too light to turn 
them away from the dangerous spot. 

Probably the most sensible rod is 
what is known as the regulation tar- 
pon and tuna rod. This rod is about 
7 feet over all, weight about 26 ounces. 
Handle should be 20 inches long, tip 
about 5% feet long, weight from 14 
to 15 ounces. The reel to be used with 
this rod should be the regulation 6/0 
free spool with adjustable drag and 
should be filled with either 21 or 24 
thread line. 

For the light tackle equipment the 
same as recommended for sailfish will 
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be quite suitable and comes under the 
tarpon and tuna clubs light tackle 
rules. 

The best bait for tarpon is probably 
cut mullet, but a great many anglers 


‘ prefer the large wooden plugs used for 


this purpose and which are very effec- 
tive and sporty. 


The Hunting Cocker Spaniel 


A* Y breed of dog of intrinsic worth 
is bound sooner or later to come 
into its own. The Cocker Spaniel in 
our country has, with rare exceptions, 
been a home pal rather than the up- 
land hunting dog he really is. As a 
show dog he has always been one of 
the popular breeds, and, fortunately, 
those who prefer the bench to the field 
have improved the Cocker without 
hurting his hunting ability. 

A concerted move by the hunting 
Cocker enthusiasts is now under way 
to show the hunting fraternity that 
here is a hunting dog worthy of serious 
consideration. Reluctantly but surely 
the hunter is turning from the pointer 
and setter in favor of the lighter 
spaniels. 

The Cocker at work is a merry, ani- 
mated picture, and the flashing of his 
tail as he flushes his game then comes 
to a perfect drop, brings a glow of 
enthusiastic pride to his owner. 

One advantage of the Cocker and his 
larger cousin, the Springer, is that the 
one-dog man has a dog which will hunt 
either feathers or fur and do each 
equally well. After the upland bird 
season is over, then let’s get out in the 
fields with our merry Cocker and have 
a day with the cottontails. 

The Hunting Cocker Spaniel Club 
of America is working to bring the 
Cocker back to his rightful place as a 
hunting dog of real ability and con- 
venient size. The first field trials ever 
held in America for American or Cana- 
dian-bred Cocker spaniels will be run 
Sunday, December 6th, over the estate 
of Dr. A. R. Moffit, at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. The cover is ideal and the game 
will be plentiful. Horace J. Lytle, of 
Smada Byrd fame, E. Tauskey and 
A. Clinton Wilmerding have been in- 
vited to judge these trials. 

For more particulars regarding the 
Hunting Cocker Spaniel Club, or in- 
formation about the field trials, write 
to the secretary of the club, Harry H. 
Kingston, Jr., 155 Main Street W., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Stalking Big Game with a Camera 
By MARIUS MAXWELL 


|X making photographic records of big 
game animals in Equatorial Africa, 
the author has given science a contribu- 
tion of inestimable value. ads 
As civilization closes in on the Afri- 
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can veldt the .confines of the world’s 
most interesting faunal forms are nar- 
rowed, with a consequent and rapid 
decrease of the larger animals. Even 
with the most stringent of game laws, 
the lessening of territory can result in 
only this thing, for life in Afica is in- 
tense in the extreme, and perhaps no- 
where does the law of the survival of 
the fittest work more obviously. 

Mr. Maxwell has succeeded, to a re- 
markable degree, in the most difficult 
and dangerous form of photography, 
and his months of effort on the Dark 
Continent have resulted in what is 
probably the most complete and best 
collection of African big game photos 
yet published. 

His subjects include elephants (in 
many poses, including a charge), gi- 
raffe, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, buffalo 
and many small animals and birds. 

The narrative of his experiences is 
interesting and well told. Many dan- 
gers were faced and, unlike the usual 
African sporting adventure, no animals 
were shot except in an emergency, 
where human life was at stake, or for 
food. 

The owner of “Stalking Big Game 
With a Camera” has a volume that will 
increase in value with the years. He 
also possesses the only work of its kind 
that has come to our attention to date, 
a treasure trove of valuable informa- 
tion and scientific interest in addition 
to a splendid collection of original 
photographs. 

Published by the Century Company. 
Contains 311 pages and many photo- 
illustrations. 

Obtainable from the FOREST AND 
STREAM Book Department. Price, $9.00. 

































Game Trails in British Columbia 
By A. BRYAN WILLIAMS 


F you like tales of high adventure in 

rugged out-of-the-way places; en- 
counters with grizzlies; difficult and 
perilous stalks in quest of mountain 
goat and sheep; and a mixture of good 
fortune and bad on distant game trails, 
you will not want to miss this volume. 

The author, for thirteen years head 
of the Provincial Game Department, is 
a student of wild life. He knows big 
game habits intimately and writes au- 
thoritatively with a background of 


















perience. 

Besides the narrative qualities of the 
book there is much natural history and 
geography of great value to the sports- 
man. 

There are 355 pages of text and 
many beautiful and interesting photo 
illustrations. 

Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Obtainable from the FoREsT AND 
STREAM Book Department. Price, $5.00. 
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OR the first time, a bolt action 
repeater that fills the gap be- 
tween .22s and big game rifles at a 


moderate price. 
-22 Cal. - $19.50 
-25/20 Cal. 23.50 


32/20 Cal. . . - 23.50 


Shooting the new Savage cartridges 
with the highest velocity and strik- 
ing energy of any cartridge made in 
these sizes, this new Sporter is 
deadly for anything from wood- 
chuck to wolf. 


Just look at that bolt action— 
notice howit cocks? Halfontheopen- 


Savage Sporter 
~\ for Small and Medium Game 





—just glides along—it’s so smooth. 

The loading is quick and positive. 
You simply push in the box maga- 
zine holding five cartridges—then 
after shooting them all, just slip 
out the empty magazine and slip 
in an extra loaded magazine. 

Safe and quick, too—the safety 
is worked by the thumb of the fir- 
ing hand when the rifle is ina 
shooting position— no waste of time 
there. 

And finally take one more look 
at the prices. Only $23.50 for a 
-25/20 or .32/20 repeating rifle— 
the lowest price of any rifle made 


ing movement— half on the close in these calibers. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, UTICA, N.Y. 
Owners and Operators of J. Stevens Arms Company 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, DEPT. 241, UTICA, N. Y. 


Street 
City 


Send your interesting firearms catalogue to: 
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What a Boat to own— 
THE FOLDING “KING” 


All the lakes, rivers and small streams are yours to enjoy 
when you own a King Folding Boat. You can carry it 
anywhere—by auto, train or pack horse. Own a “King,” 
then your boat is always ready, no disappointments. 

The new ‘‘King’’ is improved in many ways. It’s rigid 
and substantial—positively non-sinkable. Built for long 
service. Carrying case, folding seats and oars, standard 
equipment, See your dealer, or write for folder. 


KING FOLDING BOAT CO. 


60TH & LOWELL STS., DEPT. F, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
(Formerly Kalamazoo, Mich.) 


Look fer the registered name ‘‘King"’ inside the boat. 





















SSFWASHINGTON JEWELRY CO., BOSTON, MASS. =e 


; FOR MOTHER, WIFE, 
GIFT!) SISTER, SWEETHEART 


“Gold Medal” 
WALTHAM 
Wrist 









A 


i Prize 
| Winner! 


Medals 
received at 
Milan, Paris, 


NTERNATIONALLY famous for ‘‘Gold Medal” 

award of Beauty and Accuracy. The whole 
world is congratulating WALTHAM WATCH 
CO. Horologists pay tribute to its PRECISION 
timekeeping; Art Critics to its loveliness. Truly a 
triumph of exquisiteness, rare designing, MAR- 
VELOUS accuracy. We have sold hundreds to 
stage and screen stars and prominent women. 
They are DELIGHTED with it. 


C85 Is A GEM OF ARTISTRY—WHITE 
GOLD FILLED—guaranteed 25 years—su- 
perbly carved—a JOY to behold! Smart TON- 
NEAU shape that every woman loves. MOVE- 
MENT contains 7 GENUINE Ruby Jewels, and 
advanced horological. improvements! Delivered in 


to gain' thousands of new friends.... 


Send NO Money! NOTHING to Pay Postman! 
See it! Examine it! Test it for 10 days! If satisfied, 
after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL you may pay at rate of 


S42 A MONTE 


DAYS, take $1.95 Discount and 

send check or money order for 

ORDER for Xmas NOW! Avoid delays in mails. 
Send NO money—only the Coupon TODAY! 


| SW 2 Generations of Honorable Dealings 








365 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


l 

Importers and National Eu Order House 
| For prompt attention address DEPT. 130. 
| 
| 
| 


Gentlemen: Please send me $27.75 ‘Gold 
Medal” Waltham Wrist Watch. I enclose NO | 
money, and pay NOTHING to Postman. If I 
am satisfied, after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, I have 
the privilege of paying for it at the rate of 
$4.00 monthly—or of deducting $1.95 and 
sending $25.80 in FULL SETTLEMENT. 
Otherwise, I shall return it. 

SRA MER oo on Coe ri Caca ris <p ch ecececckere ates | 


| ADDRESS 


Please write PLAINLY! Tear this coupon out 
ji NOW! If you wish to tell us something about 





yourself, it will be appreciated. For.S. 12-25 


Ses 


HAND in Handsome 
FREE! .clonco ENLARGEMENT ""'txcs° 
Send us your Kodak films (ANY SIZE), we'll DE- 
VELOPE FREE and make one print of EACH and 
include FREE colored ane in nice folder. 35¢ 
money order or silver. HOLLYWOOD FILM CO., Kodak 
Dept., Box 1536, Los Angeles, Cal. (Overnight Service) 








DO YOU WANT A 


= wee! Wonderful 


a 
are Catalogue 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madisan Ave., New York; N. Y. 


beautiful gift box. Regular price $35. $ 15 | 
Our price for Christmas Season ONLY ° 


or, if youwishtopaycashafter 10 95 80 | 


ELRY C@ | 
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Trim as a canoe yet safe for all sporting purposes. 


A Sportsman’s Craft 


eeeeaneeery aL new, yet having 
won great favor with hunters and 
anglers, the craft illustrated above 
combines the advantages of both canoe 
and rowboat. It is built with a square 
stern with a view to adding an out- 
board motor, thus increasing its cruis- 
ing radius. 

The advantages of such a boat to the 
angler or hunter are numerous. If the 
hunting grounds are so far away as 
ten miles, the hunter should reach them 
in about an hour’s time. Once he has 
reached his shooting grounds he can 
shut down his motor and paddle his 
craft—the combination of noiselessness 
and the color of the craft (which blends 
with natural surroundings) insures the 


‘maximum of stealth. By natural color 


is meant olive drab, dead grass, or rus- 
set below rub rails and golden brown 
above; the boats come in these three 
stock colors. 

The canoe easily rides on the water 
like a duck, being very buoyant, so that 
if the water is rather rough it will al- 
ways keep its gunwales well above the 
surface. Besides its buoyancy, the boat 
is noteworthy for its spaciousness of 
deck. 

For bad weather, as in the case of 
duck shooting, the makers supply at 
extra cost a waterproof khaki canvas 
cover with cockpit in same for use over 
the seats. These covers snap on the 


| coaming and cover the entire cockpit of 
| the boat. 


It should be observed that these 
canoes are of the right size and 
strength to act as yacht tenders or 
dingys. Also, without their outboard 
motors, and with their oarlocks in 
place, they readily act the part of row- 
boats. 

Suppose again that, instead of hunt- 
ing, the occupant of the boat is going 
trolling. The spacious deck enables the 





fisherman to carry all his supplies with- 
out making the load cumbersome. If 
the fisherman should stand up, the craft 
will not capsize. 

Strength has been added and weight 
eliminated by the skilful use of trussed 
sponsons. The ribs, of Maine cedar, 
and planking, of straight - grained 
Oregon cedar, assure flexibility. The 
coamings, which are of full length, the 
cockpit, the deck trim, the seats, 
thwarts and stern board, are all of 
hardwood with a dark oak finish. 
Wherever metal is necessary either 
brass or copper is used. 

These canoes, being only 12 feet long 
and weighing approximately 90 pounds, 
can easily be carried on the side or top 
of a motorcar. They undoubtedly have 
those staunch and peculiar qualities 
which appeal to sportsmen, especially 
hunters and anglers. 


A Useful Christmas Gift 


N optical company has just com- 
pleted a little kit which will be of 
interest to the outdoorsman. It is 
made up of four practical items which 
are of value and make a strong appeal 
to the angler, hunter, and nature lover. 
The kit consists of a handy and prac- 
ticable pocket telescope which has a 
six-power magnification; a durable 
waterproof match box; a compass com- 
bined with a magnifying glass that can 
also be utilized as a burning glass; and 
a scout knife which incorporates all 
the features of a knife necessary for 
the outdoorsman. 

This little kit sells for $5.00, com- 
plete, and is packed in a substantially 
built and attractively colored carton 
with a holiday wrapper that makes it 
a mighty fine item as a Christmas gift. 
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Air Pistol 


ISTOL target shooting at small cost 

and without danger or noise is 
what the newest air pistol on the mar- 
ket offers. It is of good workmanship, 
accurate, straight shooting, and re- 
liable. Also, no license is required, 
which is a great convenience, as all 
owners of firearms know. 

In designing this gun, all precautions 
have been taken to make it safe in the 
hands of the marksman. It is impos- 
sible for the pistol to go off at un- 
expected times; when in open position 
the action is locked, and it cannot pos- 
sibly be discharged. When the air 
pistol is closed, or after firing, it is also 
impossible to open it until it is first 
cocked. A device insures safety: a 
sliding ring on the movable barrel. 

This air pistol uses ammunition which 
costs very little compared to explosives, 
making it practicable to shoot a good 
part of the day (in your home if the 
weather is bad) at a minimum of ex- 
pense. The gun shoots BB shot, pellets, 
darts, and a special shot made by the 
manufacturers of the gun. 


HE gun resembles a firearm and is 

trim, sturdy, and well finished. 
There are no non-essentials or decora- 
tions—it is a good little air pistol for 
short range shooting in the home or 
about the house. A a means of keep- 
ing in practice it should prove a valu- 
able and practical adjunct to the 
sportsman. 


Trapper Jim 
By EDWYN SANDYS 


HERE is the lad of school age 

who has not at instant command 
a bushel basketfull of questions con- 
cerning the woods, waters, and ways of 
wild creatures? 

What are muskrats and how can I 
trap them? How can I mount birds? 
There are some fish in the river and 
they never seem to bite. They’re about 
a foot long, shiny white and they have 
red fins. What are they and how can 
I catch them? 

These questions are only a sample. 
All boys are hungry for information 
and the real measure of a book’s worth 
is its capacity to teach. If it enter- 
tains, besides, then it is a’ valuable 
volume, indeed. 

“Trapper Jim” is exactly of this 
character and it should be owned by 
everyone having growing boys in the 
family. 

It contains 441 pages and is well il- 
lustrated with many helpful line draw- 
ings showing how traps, fishing tackle 
and other outdoor equipment may be 
made. 

Published by the MacMillan Co. 

Price, $1.25. 

Obtainable from the FOREST “AND 
STREAM Book Department. 
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alee know they can depend upon du 
Pont powders—every time. With du Pont 
you get greater effective range, better penetra- 
tion, more even spread of shot. 


Du Pont powders are standard. There is no ‘‘just as 


good as du Pont.” 


For 123. years du Pont has held the 


leadership in powder manufacture. 


Du Pont powders are loaded in all standard makes of 


shells.. 


or heavy loads—when you are going after 


large ducks, geese, brant, turkey and grouse—ask for 
shells loaded with DU PONT OVAL—the new powder 
that is from 10% to 15% more effective than any other 


powder on the market. 


For medium and light loads 


shoot the old standbys, DU PONT (bulk) or BALLIS- 
TITE (dense). Your dealer will supply you. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Get This Sightand 
») Be aBetter Shot 


a 


Faster, more accurate than any open rear 
sight. Fits most American sporting nifies. 
At your dealer's, or give us his name and 
make, model and caliber of gun. Write for 
free folder, or send 10c for complete catalog 
and manual. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


Better YourAim 


“The Finest Gun in the World” 


Made for those who know and appreciate 
the best. Correct models for every kind 
of shooting, in 12-, 16- and 20-gauge— 
including the SUPER-FOX, the original 
long-range wildfowl gun. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4674 N. 18th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


FOX GUN 


747 





T HERE'S a romantic ring to the 
name of this old Spanish city. 


HERE’S a blending of the six- 

teenth and twentieth centuries. 
The original streets join broad 
boulevards. Quaint coquina homes 
and great modern structures. And 
there’s Fort Marion, the City Gates 
and numerous other historic land- 
marks. 


PREDOMINANCE of sunshine 
and brisk breezes from the sea 
produces a year ‘round Spring, 
with a climate for happy living. 


MODERN day sports and attrac- 
tions are in no way limited. 
Two famous golf courses. 


Bathing, Fishing, Sailing and 
Water Sports in Ocean, Bay, 
and Waterways 
Hundreds of miles of pictur- 
esque motor roads and an ocean 
beach speedway, 400 feet wide. 


Parks and avenues of tropical 
charm. 


D IVERSIFIED sports program 
under supervision of profes- 
sional director. 


MacDonald’s Highlander Band 


January to April 


Ponce De Leon Celebration 
April 6, 7, 8, 1926 
Three Days’ Historical Pageant 


Gorgeous hotels, handsome homes 
and apartments of every size for 
winter or permanent occupancy. 
Investment possibilities with logi- 
cal basic values, not inflated. 


Right on the famous East Coast, 
with excellent railroad facilities 
and good motor roads. 


For information and booklet, 
address 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


of 
ST. AUGUSTINE 
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A Cooking Outfit for the 
Back Packer 


Compact and Efficient, It Fills the 
Requirements of the Woodsman 


By E. K. HARDEN 


pack on his back requires light- 

ness and compactness, .yet he 
wants his cooking and eating utensils 
large enough to make mess a pleasure 
rather than a juggling feat. The ex- 
tremely small, lightweight outfits are 
alright for a week-end outing, but after 
two or three days in the wilderness, 
the novelty of baking bread or frying 
a mess of fish in a six-inch pan soon 
wears off and it is not long before the 
camper wishes he had some honest-to- 
goodness dishes. 

Having tried most of the outfits now 
on the market and finding them either 
too small, bulky, difficult to clean or 
not having enough useful pieces, the 
outfit described below was assembled 
with the idea of overcoming most of 
these objections. 

The frying pan is a light steel affair, 


Toe woodsman who carries his 


Two-man kit. 


10 inches in diameter across the top 
and 9 inches across the bottom. The 
handle folds across the bottom, but is 
rigid when extended and is so arranged 
that a stick may be inserted to make 
a handle of any length. Some home 
assembled outfits make use of the army 
mess kit, but as the hinged handle does 
not lock, flap jack flopping is impos- 
sible and the oval shape does not per- 
mit bread to be properly turned when 
baking before an open fire. A three- 
quart milk pan and a one-quart pud- 
ding pan, both of aluminum, were next 
purchased. The milk pan is 9 inches 
in diameter and 3 inches high, and the 
pudding pan is 7 inches in diameter 
and 2% inches high. At a cost of $1.00 
a tinner put folding bails on both 
pans. In packing, the smaller pan nests 
in the larger and both in the frying 
pan. Over all this is inverted a 10- 
inch mountain pie pan, 1% inches high. 


One-man kit. 


This may be either of tin or aluminum. 
An open handle tin cup, fork and table- 
spoon completes the outfit. Be sure 
to use tin or granite cups as the heat 
conductivity of aluminum makes it al- 
most impossible to drink a hot liquid 
from an aluminum cup. For the same 
reason some prefer tin plates to alu- 
minum. The sheath knife is carried 
on the belt. Such accessories as salt 
and pepper shakers, tea ball, etc., may 
be carried in the small pan, while the 
dish towel is stowed away between the 
frying pan and the large pan. A half 
pint friction top varnish can just fits 
in the tin cup and makes an excellent 
container for the match supply, and 
being in the cooking out, you have them 
when you want them. A carrying case 
may be made by sewing together two 
pieces of canvas 13 inches wide and 
15 inches long, rounded on the bottom. 


HE dimensions of the outfit when 

packed is 10 inches in diameter 
and 8 inches high. It was purposely 
made broad and flat. This shape makes 
it easy to pack and the large surface 
of the pans causes the food to heat 
more quickly and makes them more 
stable when resting on the logs of a 
hunters fire. The mountain pie pan has 
a capacity of 1% pints and may be 
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used as a vessel to cook soup in, should 
a shortage of dishes occur. 

If there are two in the party, nest 
an additional plate over the top and 
a cup in the inside. This kit seems to 
fill the bill as a light-weight one- or 
two-man outfit. 


Wants a Smaller Bag Limit 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
Si hunting season began in North 
Dakota on Sept. 16, but the weather 
has been so very dry that game is 
hard to get. Nearly all the sloughs 
and pond holes in the state are bone 
dry, and the ducks have gone away, 
presumably over into Minnesota, where 
the lakes are numerous. This has been 
the dryest August in the 88 years of 
the records of the weather bureau; had 
practically no rain at all the entire 
month. 
In this neighborhood we have waged 
a persistent war on crows, and in con- 
sequence prairie chickens are more nu- 
merous than usual. Of course they are 
hard to secure as it is unlawful to 
hunt with dogs in this state, but the 
no-dog law is a great blessing never- 
theless. Formerly sportsmen came out 
of the towns with dogs and guns and 
swept the prairie clean of all game, 
but now they do not do it so easily, 
and the game has a better chance, and 
it’s a mighty good thing too. I like 
to see game alive better than I do 
dead, and it seems to me when a man 
kills a bird he should be willing to 
contribute enough to raise two in its 
place. I believe the daily bag limit 
is too high on all sorts of game. Three 
prairie chickens and five ducks is 
enough for any man, and enough to 
make a feast for any family. Also 
there should be a season limit, limiting 
the number one man can take during 
the open season, and it should not be 
over five times the bag limit for one 
day. It is high time this nation ceased 
to squander its natural resources. 
J. P. WHITTEMORE, 
Galesburg, N. D. 


Likes Western Articles 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


LEASE find enclosed a money or- 

der for $2.00, the cost of a year’s 
subscription for your most valuable 
magazine. I enjoy reading it so much 
I can scarcely wait for each month to 
come so I can get a new number. I 
am a great lover of hunting and fish- 
ing. 

I think Dr. L. A. Steeves of Oregon 
wrote a very interesting article about 
his buck hunting and I like it a lot. 

Being a Westerner myself I enjoy 
stories about that section. Best wishes 
to FOREST AND STREAM. 

J. B. PALLOCK, 
Bayalusa, La. 
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Forest and Stream, 


trees of North America and to their uses 
and cultivation. 
589 pages. 


221 West 57th St. 







Won't Break, thats Sure! 


It’s a NEw STANLEY SuPER Vac and safely takes care 
of every drop. 

Miles from home—hunting, fishing, motoring or boat- 
ing, or on some other pleasure-bent—and thirsty. How 
aggravating to find that some jolt or jar has broken 
your vacuum bottle, and ruined or lost its liquid con- 
tents. There is no need of risking such disappoint: 
ment now. 


The NEW STANLEY SUPER VAC is guaranteed to 
safely carry your favorite beverage—hot or cold. 


Within the last few months a recently 
developed process has made possible an 
improved, efficient, all-steel bottle, which 
permits an absolute triple guarantee— 
that it will retain temperature—that it 
will not break or leak. The first cost is 


the last cost. 


“‘Out-of-Door-Cookery” containing valuable 
tecipes for camp cooking and picnic 
luncheons sent Free upon request. 


STANLEY INSULATING CO. 
Dept. T. Great Barrington, Mass. 


STANLEY 
SUPERVAC 


eNew non-breakable Vacuum Bottle 
with the Triple Guarantee 


The Gunowner’s Manual 


AMATEUR GUNSMITHING 


By MAJOR TOWNSEND WHELEN 


Essential to the man desiring an individual weapon; valuable 


a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for immediate delivery. 
A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods adaptable to the home shop 
and tool kit. 
Since its appearance as a serial in The American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 
ing” has been materially enlarged and elaborated. 
including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and shotguns. 
appendix has been added containing special information upon methods of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the better known hunting and military arms, the 
removal of metal fouling, the making of sulphur casts and tables of barrel dimensions 
which will be found invaluable to the amateur gunsmith. 
The volume is substantially but attractively bound in buckram, is adapted to ready 
and convenient reference, and contains 175 pages of real dope from a man who knows 
his stuff. Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Book Department 


Tree Book 
By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS 
A popular guide to a knowledge of the 


order and also in stock. 
equipment which spells comfort 


Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 andes dane ame 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
New York, N. Y. 
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wot . HIGH GRADE SPORTING 
AND TARGET RIFLES 


of utmost accuracy, power, beauty and balance; built to 
Specially designed fine quality 


for the hunter and camper. 


Illustrated circulars. 


236 East 39th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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POWERFUL 
bo’ tench Binoculars 


/ 
Ymported 
Direct 


Please understand these are 
the HAWKSIGHT binoculars 
—not war-salvage nor mili- 
tary refuse, but FINE glasses 
GUARANTEED by us who 
have been established here 
since 1870. 
Judge HAWKSIGHT Binoculars 
through two weeks trial wholly at 
our risk. We réfund full price and pay return charges 
in case you are disappointed in them—but you WON’T 
be. You mever used better binoculars. Prove it! 


8-Power, high - relief ee. 
even in poof .jight, because HAW uses finest 
ami best achromatic prisms. Wiel at 1,000 yards 
110 yards. Each eye-piece adjusts separately for 
varying visions. Hinged frame, ruggedly built, yet 
light weight — ONLY 25 OUNCES including real 
Gest plush-lined case ‘and strap. 


Not Only for Sporting Use 


Take HAWKSIGHT along in the car; to 
ball games, athletic meets, golf tourneys, 
races, all outdoor pastimes. TRY THEM 
AT NIGHT — amazing! Gunners, guides, 
hikers, know them as ideal. 


Your Money STAYS Yours 


Deposit only $23.75 during two weeks test 
(includes carriage charges). Full re- 
— as return charges paid by us, if 
you No risk for you whatever. 
Send “check ‘today for rush delivery. 


A.K.HAWKES CO. 


33-M Whitehall St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE SPORTSMEN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


will make a wonderful addition to a 
sportsman’s library. This volume, hand- 
somely bound in flexible leather, gilt let- 
tered, contains a complete and compre- 
hensive treatise on outdoor subjects, 
Camping, Woodcraft, Guns and Ammuni- 
tion—Dogs, their care in health and treat- 
ment in disease—Fishing, how, when and 
where—tackle and kits for fly and bait 
casting, facts that will enable you to at- 
tain a complete mastery of the art of 
angling. A book of useful suggestions, 
any one of which would justify its pub- 
lication. 

Given free with a three-year subscrip- 


tion to FOREST AND STREAM, $4.50. 
Address 
FOREST AND STREAM 


Dept. C, 221 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


American Game Birds 
By CHESTER A. REED 


It is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification 
of game birds to be found in this country. 
Over one hundred species of game birds are 
faithfully depicted by the colored pictures, 
and the text gives considerable idea of thei: 
habits and tells where they are to be found 
at different seasons of the year. 


56 pages, Colored Illustrations, Cloth 50 cents 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Casting Flies in the Rushes 


Useful Tips for the Bass Angler 


By ALBERT E. ANDREWS 


bass—over the deep beds of po- 

tamogeton, on the shallow bars 
of sand and gravel, about the dock and 
lily pads, or over the beds of marl? 
Is it shallow or deep water for you? 
And do you argue the question at 
length as you fish with your comrade 
of the outdoors? 

The answer to these questions will 
vary with the individual and his ex- 
perience. My own idea is that a bass, 
hungry for bugs, works as near the 
bank as he can, with safety. The 
largemouth of the lakes is invariably 
watchfully waiting beneath an over- 
hanging tree where gray palmers are 
likely to drop into the water, about lily 
pads and dock where there are dragon 
flies and frogs, on the shallow marl 
beds where shore minnows abound, and 
in the rushes where insects pause at 
times and offer a target for the leap- 
ing fish. I have watched a dragon fly 
trying to pull himself up the stem of 
an aquatic plant while little sunfish 
took turns snapping and tugging at 
him. Ordinarily your bass likes the 
vegetation that strikes out above the 
water, the overhanging foliage of the 
banks, and the bare marl spaces be- 
tween pickerel weeds. One of my most 
successful places is the reeds—not the 
growth of one particular lake, but the 
growths of many of them where I have 
fished with flies and not in vain. 


Hi« do you fish a fly for lake 


HERE is no time of the season 

when the rushes are without re- 
ward. One competent angler told me 
they yield only “shore bass,” but he 
and I heard a many-pounder flop far 
back in the growth of dock when we 
were fishing deepcr water. I have 
been told that no large bass are taken 
near the bank—told that by men who 
never fished the rushes. But I keep 
right on fishing them. 

Almost any bass bug will get re- 
sults in such water if he has faith in 
it. I have used plain yellow, pure 
black, glossy brown, white-and-green, 
yellow-and-green, red-and-yellow, or- 
ange-and-black—these in cork bugs of 
varying makes. I have also used the 
corkless kinds with results just as good. 
It is not the lure that makes the dif- 
ference in every case—though often 
that is an important factor—but the 
method of approach, the skill of the 
cast and your faith in the bug. 

The first of these three is important. 
It means stalking. It is not only fish- 


ing but hunting; not rowing but 
stealth. 

Once the man at the oars aroused 
my sympathy. 

“Let me take the boat for a while,” 
I asked, for the tenth time. 

“Now looky here,” was his stubborn 
reply; “any damned fool can fish, but 
it takes a hen of a good man to row 
2 boat.” 

He spoke the emphatic truth. Yet, 
it takes more than a fool to fish intelli- 


gently. 


N rowing into the rushes, the best 
way is to have a stealthy, slow, 
noiseless oarsman who will pole the 
boat through inch by inch at a time 
and let it rest at the right time and 
correct position. Lacking that rare in- 
dividual, the best way is to paddle your 
own craft. You will find open spaces 
in the rushes sometimes five or ten 
yards in extent. Stop within casting 
distance of these. If you are fishing 
at sundown the breeze probably will be 
light or lacking. Therefore the fric- 
tion of the rushes will anchor the boat. 
Keep your back cast high so that it 
will not strike the rushes behind you 
and break your rod. Drop the lure 
in the open space. Let it rest a short 
while. Then make the rod tip tremble 
slightly, sending a little vibration down 
to the fly. If bass are feeding, this 
stands many chances of a strike. 
Another good cast is made with the 
aid of a bending rush. Let the fly set- 
tle over one of these, Then draw it 
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up so that it hangs suspended in the 
air. Now work it slowly over the rush. 
Get set to strike when the fly drops 
to the surface of the water; for this 
is a most tantalizing trick. I call this 
the “rush” cast. It is used in many 
other situations, as a steep bank with 
overhanging grasses, the limb of a tree 
or a rock projecting above the water. 
The risk is double: first, that a fish 
will seize the lure on the far side of 
the projection, which is sometimes awk- 
ward; second, that the hook will catch 
when the bug is dragged back. 


ROUGH STUFF &FFOR._REAL SPORTSMEN 


The most complete selection of the 
world’sfinestequipment. Soldunderthe 
personal direction of experts who will 
suggest correct outfits. Write for cata- 
logue. Good service to mail buyers. 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD Inc. = 
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_ HUNTING 540 MANSON GEMUE DEPT. 4 
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HERE is another trick about cast- 

ing that is worth remembering and 
practicing. I call it the “spat” cast, 
but there may be a more proper name 
for it. I saw it done by Dr. M. G. 
Erehart on Elbow Lake in northern 
Minnesota. He did not call attention 
to it, and as I had used a fly rod much 
longer than he, I have never mentioned 
it to him, not wishing to let him know 
I was taking a lesson. But I watched 
carefully and with a little practice 
found it was really easy to execute. 
It results in a spat when the lure 
strikes the water, and it is especially 
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AUTOCAMPING 
By F. E. Brimmer 
Long before camping with a motor be- 
came what it now is, the ideal American 
vacation, Mr. Brimmer was blazing the way, 
and for the fun of it finding out all about 
it. For as many as five consecutive months 
he has lived in the outdoors with his family, 
including small children. 


256 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


TRAIL CRAFT 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


In this book an experienced outdoorsman 
and wilderness traveler tells the holiday- 
hunter how to go about it. Some of the 
chapters: Outfitting for Go-Light Trips, 
Motor Camping, Tent Making at Home, The 
Camp Cuisine, Hints on Desert Travel, Game 
Hunting with a Camera, Taking the Place 
of the Doctor. 

Cloth, $2.50 


202 pages. Illustrated. 
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A Christmas 
Suggestion 


HAT more appropriate or 

useful as a Christmas present 
from one club member to another, or from any 
member of the family to a hunting brother, son, 
or husband, than a Woods Arctic Eiderdown 
Sleeping Robe! HOW HE WILL APPRE- 
CIATE IT!! A lifetime of comfort at a mod- 
erate price, useful not only on outdoor trips but 
also winter open-air sleeping at home. 
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Insect Book 
By LELAND 0. HOWARD 


A popular account of the bees, wasps, ants, 
grasshoppers, flies and other North American 
insects, exclusive of the butterfly, moth and 
beetles. 

429 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 
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good for certain types of bugs, includ- 
ing the yellow kinds that may be mis- 
taken for frogs, or the mouse and 
minnow varieties of fly rod lures. 

The cast is made with a shortened 
line. The fly is lifted from the water 
with the palm of the hand up, and is 
returned to the water with the back 
of the hand up, the fly being low on 
the retrieve and high on the return, 
and the rod tip describing a circle in 
the air. 


Shooting Ducks With a 
Movie Camera 
(Continued from page 712) 


for the camera in the reeds, but, while 
Morris, Tash and I were away gather- 
ing the quill grass, the tripod was 
steadily sinking in the oozy mud, and 
when we returned it was down to the 
aluminum head. A few minutes more 
and our precious instrument would 
have been swallowed up altogether. 
That was enough of that sort of thing. 
We tugged the punt into position and 
set up the camera in the bottom. 

This arrangement put us up rather 
high, for Tash had to stand up to turn 
the crank, but by exercising no in- 
considerable ingenuity Morris managed 
to make a satisfactory blind out of the 
longest grass he could gather. At the 
same time he was able to insure Tash a 
good field of view. 

When we got properly set up at last 
we breathed a sigh of relief and pre- 
pared for action. 

Nothing but marsh and sky. Sud- 
denly, as if blown up from nowhere, 
a score of black dots appeared on our 
right. The flock bent in toward us, 
then veered away again. But four 
changed their minds, and curving into 
the wind came slanting down on the 
decoys. 


A* they settled, Jackson rose, and 
they were up again in a moment. 

Bang, bang went the guns and two 
birds came hurtling down. 

“Closed up just like a book,” as our 
guide oppositely remarked. 

There were two or three perform- 
ances of a similar nature, and from 
these we endeavored to work out our 
approximate field for “shooting” —a 
most difficult task—as anyone who has 
tried to photograph a small object sail- 
ing in toward his camera on any old 
angle at forty or fifty miles an hour 
will be forced to admit. We took about 
a dozen shots to make sure of getting 
just what we wanted, using our four 
and six-inch lenses to get a close-up 
effect. Development of the negative 
later on showed that we had been fully 
successful in only two instances. One 
of the finest shots of all is a flock of 
canvas-backs coming into the decoys. 
When the sun is hitting them right, 


there is a sheen from their bodies like 
burnished silver. We were fated not 
to get this picture on the marshes, but 
outside on the bay later on we were 
able to get some very good shots of 
them. 


N interesting picture was obtained 

as a consequence of some futile 

efforts we made to get slow-motion ef- 
fects of the shooting. 

Every time that Tash tried to get up 
speed for the “slow-motion” the noise 
of the cranking frightened away the 
birds. 

The first few attempts were made 
with teal flying in. Just as we were 
about to give it up as hopeless three 
red-legged black ducks arrived on the 
scene. They were just coming down 
nicely with wings set when the intol- 
erable noise of the cranking began. 
Immediately they threw themselves 
back much in the manner of a swim- 
mer who reverts to “treading” water 
from the, breast stroke, tumbled over, 
and made off with the speed of arrows 
down wind. 

“They’re flaring,” pronounced Mor- 
ris. “It’s only them black ducks that 
act like that.” 

With a little patience we were able 
to get several shots of this phenomenon. 

At four-thirty Jackson took in his 
decoys and gathered up his “shoot.” It 
was a long way back to the cottages, 
and it is not good business to be caught 
out on the marsh after dark. 

Evenings on the marshes are almost 
inconceivably magnificent. There is a 
desolate grandeur about a great stretch 
of fenland that only the desert can 
match. There, however, darkness 
rushes swiftly in, while, in our north- 
ern latitudes, the twilight endures long 
enough for every subtle change in form 
and color to manifest itself. 


A* we were poled steadily homeward 
one of the eagles we had seen in 
the morning passed us quite close, fly- 
ing westward. 

What a closing scene for our picture! 
If only we could get him silhouetted 
against the sinking sun! But our 
friend failed to “rise” to the occasion. 
Perhaps, just to show us that he was 
a free-lance upon whom we had no 
managerial strings he changed his 
course as we were getting the camera 
ready, and flew off to the northward 
in the direction of the mainland shore. 

Long strings of canvas-backs were 
now coming in from the lake where, 
much to the ire of Jackson and possi- 
bly other shooters, they had been dis- 
porting themselves all day. We fo- 
cussed the camera upon them and got 
a substitute for our eagle, consoling 
ourselves with the thought that, per- 
haps, after all, it made a more suit- 
able conclusion to a duck picture. 
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As we were recording these final im- 
pressions Jackson glared up angrily 
into the sky. 

“Just as we’ve got to quit these birds 
come back again,” he cried wrathfully. 
“Never mind, I’ll have some of you to- 
morrow,” and he looked down with 
something like contempt upon what 
Tash and myself considered was an 
exceptionally good bag. 
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Many Sportsmen who have 
paid the price of a West- 
ley Richards have yet to experi- 
ence the real delight in possessing - 
one. Sportsmen who buy guns at from $75.00 to $150.00 usually spend 
more in a few years trying to get satisfied than those who select a Westley 
Richards at the start. 

Westley Richards guns are hand-made throughout. Each gun has an individuality of its 
own—Perfect in Balance—Beautiful in Design—Years ahead in constructional improve- 
ments—Unsurpassed in shooting quality. 

Once you own a Westley Richards gun you will never part with it. 




















A Blue Quail Hunt in 
New Mexico 
(Continued from page 733) 
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79 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


the westerly range of hills, a distance 
of about a mile, and carried the war 
into new territory. This new ground 
was more extensive than that which 
we first hunted, but it didn’t seem to 
contain any greater number of birds. 
We had plenty of time to meditate on 
the hardships of blue-quail hunting be- 
fore turning up another covey. How- 
ever, our steady beating of the hills 
and draws was eventually rewarded by 
a fine covey of birds which did their 
best to give us a high grade of enter- 
tainment. In this they succeeded and 
the few birds added to the slowly fill- 
ing bag were well earned. A further 
expenditure of shoe leather and energy 
gained us a chance at a fresh covey 
from which we got a few more birds. 
During the day we had had astonish- 
ingly poor luck in finding singles after 
scattering a covey. In each case the 
wily birds seemed to hot-foot it away |- 
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BIG MINNOWS * BIG FISH 


HEAVY DOUBLE HOOKS—SILVER BELLY—TRUE TO LIFE 
FOR FRESH OR SALT WATER FLORIDA FISH 
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Butterfly Book Shelter, Shacks and Shanties 


clear out of the country. 
: By W. J. HOLLAND By D. C. BEARD 
IME had been flying and the after- A manual for the ready identification of Easily workable directions accompanied by 
noon was well advanced when we =e comment specie cree — the ——— — illustrations for over fifty shelters, 
: : tates an anada. olor illustrations for shacks and shanties ranging from th t 
finally stopped to take stock of our sit- identification accompanied by descriptions. primitive shelter to a fully ouatna arate, 
uation. So far we had covered, at a|382 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 243 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 


conservative estimate, about twelve | FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
miles of hard going over the rough 
country, and each of us had fourteen 
birds to show for our efforts. This 
was a fair result and we were satis- 
fied, in fact we had to be as it was 
time to think about catching the after- 
noon train home. We found ourselves 
about five miles north of the flag sta- 
tion at which we were to take the 
train, and a glance at our watches 
showed us that we would have to do 
some steady hiking to make it. 

We struck south, following the open 
country near the railroad as the go- 
ing was easier and there was a possi- 
bility of walking up a bird or two 
which we had driven from the hills as 
we hunted northward. As I trudged 
steadily along I soon noticed, at a short 
distance ahead, a bare, sandy patch of 
ground some fifty feet in diameter in 
the center of which sat what looked re- 
markakly like a quail. I dismissed the 
idea as foolish, as no quail would re- 
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Will Kill Ducks at 80 Yards 


For over 70 years Davis Guns have been used by sportsmen desiring reliable, 
low-priced shotguns. Davis Guns stand the wear and tear. Made in 12, 16, and 
| 20 gauges. Every gun proof tested with an excessive load. The Hy-Power made to 
take 3-inch shells is IDEAL FOR DUCKS, GEESE, TURKEYS AND OTHER 
LONG RANGE SHOOTING—it brings them down at 80 yards. Beautifully finished 
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; If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name. Write to-day for our 
illustrated booklet, which will be sent to you on receipt of 4c postage. 
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shooters who would be glad to know 
that they can get nearly 3100 f. s, 
velocity in the Krag with a perfectly 
safe pressure of less than 42,000 
pounds. They can do exactly the same 
thing with the 7.62 Russian as well. 


main in plain view, and let me get 
within a hundred yards, without mak- 
ing an effort to escape. Still, as I ap- 
proached, the object took on more and 
more the aspect of a blue quail, and 
soon there was no doubt. 


lefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 


HERE, not fifteen feet away in 

that bare open spot, stood a quail 
with his head under his wing, appar- 
ently sound asleep. I stood for some 
moments in astonishment, then ap- 
proached quietly until I stood within 
two feet of the bird. Still he didn’t 
move. I leaned over and got my hand 
within a few inches of the bird, think- 
ing to pick him up. That didn’t seem 
to be quite a square deal and I checked 
my impulse though it would have been 
easy to seize him. Still the quail re- 
mained oblivious of my presence. I 
finally walked away a few paces and 
coughed. Up came the head and a 
most comical look of astonishment was 
painted in the eyes of the bird. He 
looked steadily at me for a moment, 
ran around in a circle, stopped and 
looked again, ran wildly about again 
for a turn or two and after a final stop 
and stare at me he took wing. I let 
him get fairly away and then brought 
him down with a fair shot. 

Was this not a fitting end to a good 
hunt? He was my fifteenth bird, still 
ten below the then legal bag limit, but 
I was content. This last bird gave me 
more pleasure than all of the other 
fourteen in the bag, simply because of 
the unusual ease with which he was 
taken. As I hurried on to catch the 
train, I thought of those lines by 
Wordsworth: 


“Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking?” 


yar E who has ever shot a Krag 

at rapid fire or offhand ?f the Krag 
happened to have a good trigger pull, 
is almost certain to prefer it to the 
Springfield for such shooting. It had 
less kick—appreciably so, much less 
muzzle blast on account of its six inches 
more barrel; it was faster to operate 
both because it had less recoil and a 
much faster bolt, and because the long 
thin barrel settled down better. 

What ruined the mid-range shooting 
reputation of the Krag was war am- 
munition. Get a good Krag and use 
180 hand-loaded cartridges in it and 
up to 600 yards it will shoot right 
along with most any rifle. When a 
man gets out of the 20-inch bull he 
has no one to blame but himself and 
that, by the way, is about twice the 
accuracy of the average sporting am- 
munition. 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 

standardized 

gun built only 

in .410, 26 in., 20- 

ga. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 

in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for catalogue 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Super-accuracy is not, as many seem 
to think, the result of high velocities 
or high breech pressures. The most 
accurate 300 yard cartridges ever 
tested in public in this country is this 
year’s International 300 metre Frank- 
ford Arsenal load which consist of 37.5 
grains of HiVel and the government’s 
172 grain, 9°, boat-tail bullet in the 
-30-1906 shell. In the 24-inch barrel 
of the Springfield it develops 2200 f. s. 
velocity with a pressure of only 29,500 
pounds per square inch. The corre- 
sponding load can be developed for the 
.30-.40. The same bullet and powder 
charge in the shorter .30-.40 cartridge 
when shot in the long Krag barrel gives 
325 f. s. higher velocity and a perfectly 
normal Krag pressure of 42,220 Ibs. 

As a matter of fact this is a .30-.30 
load in ballistics but which makes a fine 
target load in either .30-.40 or .30-1906. 
Such a charge has practically no dis- 
turbing recoil in a target rifle, it would 
develop no metal fouling to speak of 
with any type of modern bullet jacket, 
not a trace of poor extraction, gas leak- 
age or weakness, and be a peach of an 


19th Annual 
Mid-Winter Handicap 
Target Tournament 


Registered by the A.T.A. 
An entirely new program 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


January 11th to 16th, 1926 
$2500.00 added in cash and trophies 


Weekly trapshooting tournaments thru 
the season. Six Leggett Ideal Traps. 
Dogs: Annual Field Trial, Jan. 25th to 
30th, for money and trophies. 
CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
HOLLY INN OPENS JAN. 11th 
Special Rates to Mid-Winter shooters 
and Field Trial participants 
For Information address: 
General Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 





Thus it is with hunting. The things 
which come to us “out of a secret and 
mysterious generosity” without any 
effort on our part confer a greater 
thrill than those which come as a re- 
sult of strenuous endeavor. 


Are We Overlooking the 
30-.40P 
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Double Barrel Guns, 
Over and Under 
Guns, Three Barrel 
Guns, Fine Hunting 
Rifles, Automatic Pistols. 


Address Sole American Agents 


THE MILFORD COMPANY 
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(Continued from page 730) 


500 pounds is using a first-class car- 
tridge and one which should give no 
trouble at all from blown primers, gas 
leakage, or sticking shells. 

The reason the .30-1906 is developing 
slightly higher velocities than the 
.30-.40 is because it is regularly loaded 
to give 10,000 pounds higher pressure 
and not because the shell is any bet- 
ter. If we had just one really mod- 
ern rifle for the .30-.40 that shell could 
also be speeded up to give higher vel- 
ocities with, of course, higher pres- 
sures. There are a lot of woodchuck 


all-around match cartridge for most 
any .30 calibre shell. But the charge. 
of course, would have to be regulated 
to give about 2200 f. s. velocity. If 
the regular International Springfield 
powder load be shot in a short shell 
both velocity and pressure would nat- 
urally be increased. 


T seems unfortunate that the old Krag 
shell is still “.30 and unmarried.” It 
needs a good bolt action rifle and a 
properly chambered barrel to show the 
world its full possibilities. 
The .300 Savage is practically the 
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.30-.40-.150 made with a rimless instead 
of a rimmed head. Its powder content 
is slightly different, but not enough to 
worry about in a general discussion of 
widely different cartridges. It seems 
too bad that such a really splendid and 
to all intents and purposes, modern 
shell as the .30-.40 never was fitted to 
a first class bolt action target rifle. 
That is all it needs to make its 
reputation. 


The Fighting Amberjack of 
Florida 


(Continued from page 713) 
speed on for another few hundred 
yards. 

Coral at last! 

We bait with grunts and try it there. 
One of the fellows brings up a red 
grouper, not a great deal bigger than 
the bait, and on his heels, another 
brings a grouper of ten or twelve 
pounds. Some of the other boats ar- 
rive. Everybody is getting groupers. 
We move on. 

As we approach the next stopping 
place, we find that one of the boats 
has already arrived. Lines are being 
baited, and as we are ready to throw 
the anchor over, Jim Coad gives a 
shout. There are four rods on that 
other boat, and as we look up, we see 
four men struggling with four amber- 
jacks. 


IVE minutes later, Jim Coad has 

one, and works for twenty minutes, 
finally saving him despite the fact he 
wrapped the line around our anchor 
rope. 

“This grunt of mine is so lively,” I 
am saying, “that I keep thinking I 
have a strike”—and then a brickhouse 
seemed to have lodged on my hook. 

But I lost him—with the hook and 
the bigger portion of the wire leader. 
My friend Coad cited the fact I was 
holding my reel handle, and I resolved 
not to make that error again. 

Other boats came up. The great 
school of amberjack went from boat 
to boat, it appeared. Everybody was 
busy, then a lull. Jim Coad told the 
boys to beat the water with their rods, 
which they did—and then Jim ‘and 
Jack and I had strikes simultaneously. 
The fish had apparently come to inves- 
tigate the cause of the excitement. 

Never have I worked harder, I be- 
lieve, than for the next fifteen minutes. 
There was no doubt in my mind as to 
who would win. Perhaps the amber- 
jack felt the same way about it. But 
I have survived to tell the tale. He 
lost. 


OST of the rods on those boats 
are ordinary bamboo affairs, 
about ten feet long, good and heavy, 
wrapped at frequent intervals with 
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strong cotton cord. But my sparring 
partner bent that rod so that the tip 
touched the water time and time again, 
and though I thumbed the reel with all 
my strength, he would often take addi- 
tional line. I would pump him up and 
reel a few times, believing that I could 
bring him out at last, then off he would 
go to the bottom again. 

Jack Hall helped me out with him 
when I did finally whip him, but he 
would not use the gaff—those fourteen 
pounds of glittering silver and gray 
were too beautiful to be gaffed, the boy 
felt. He was right. 

Jim Coad had his bait out, and had 
another strike. He had done it before, 
you see. Then I made the great mis- 
take. I immediately baited again, and 
no sooner was my grunt fairly well 
down before another ton of bricks 
seemed to fall upon my rod. I struck, 
and had him. 


(j= of the boats, with the news-reel 
man aboard, came up. “Keep him 
in the water for a while!” the photog- 
rapher shouted. But he did not need 
to say that, for I was already tired. 
After several fruitless efforts to bring 
him up, Jack Hall offered to help. “No,” 
I said, “I’ll win, I’ll let that amber- 
jack do the work.” That is what I did. 
I kept him from getting a straight line, 
and all I endeavored to do, for some 
minutes, was to recover as much line 
as he took on his rushes. Then started 
the pumping-up process, and he fought 
all the way to the surface. 

He was four pounds heavier than my 
first one. 

We got him into the box and I sat 
down to get my wind. I asked Jack 
Hall if he were absolutely sure an 
amberjack would leave a dead grunt 
alone. He believed that was so. And 
I baited for a while with a dead one, 
hoping for a grouper or a snapper— 
nearly anything other than an amber- 
jack. 


HAT was a good piece of luck, too, 
for I was enabled to give undi- 
vided attention to a boy of twelve or 
thirteen, on the boat next to ours, who 
just then got a terrific strike. He was 
game, and knew what he was about. 
He buried the hook with a jerk, then 
endeavored to thumb the reel, but the 
amberjack ran right ahead. The little 
fellow finally stopped him, then the 
fish gave a lunge that took the kid half 
way over the rail. The boy was laugh- 
ing, then. But before long, his expres- 
sion changed. He was getting tired. 
Five minutes later, the lad’s father, 
Mr. Gilbert, of St. Petersburg, took the 
rod, and worked half an hour to get 
the big fellow out—and he weighed 
forty pounds. 
I continued to bait with the dead 
grunt. This I confided to Jim Coad, 
who laughed and told me about a 
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L. C. SMITH 
LONG RANGE GUN 


chambered for the 
new 3-inch shell? 


ft 80 Yards—and 
a clean kill 


IKE some unseen hand 

that reaches up, up— 

80 yards up—and 

stops them in their whizz- 

ing flight, the L. C. Smith 

Long Range Gun brings 
them down. 

If you haven't shot this 
gun and the new high- 
power shell, you haven't 
experienced one of the 
greatest thrills in gunning 
—clean kills at great dis- 

- tances. 

For an informative 
booklet on better guns, 
write us for Catalog M-319. 
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Pacific Coast Representatives 
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Be Ncs the bore of your shotgun or rifle through the 
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friend of his from Philadelphia, a phy- 
sician weighing 220 pounds, and very 
strong, who was fifty per cent. more 
indiscreet than I—who baited a third 
time into'a school of amberjack on a 
day when they were running from 30 
to 50 pounds. He landed the third one 
after a tussle of more than thirty min- 
utes, then sank into a chair. He told 
the guide to take the fish off and to 
put the rod away—that he believed he 
had had enough fishing for an entire 
life time in that one busy hour. 

It was afternoon, now, and every- 
body in the fleet either had his fill of 
fishing or was drowsy with too much 
fried chicken, and most of us sat talk- 
ing, except the guides. They kept at 
it, for a thirty-pound amberjack brings 
around $2 and it isn’t hard work to 
bring them in with the heavy hand- 
lines the guides use. It is merely a 
question of brawn. 

As I look, back at it now, I’d like to 
drop a grunt overboard and feel that 
bolt of lightning at the other end of 
my line—but I had enough that day— 
and what a grand and glorious feeling 
to get enough fighting of that kind! 


Denizens of the Deep 
(Continued from page 722) 


is hot, ashore. Many men, retired from 
business, make the trip almost daily 
throughout the season and such experi- 
enced old hands gain renown and re- 
sults in getting lots of fish, much to 
the envy of the beginners. It is esti- 
mated that there are at least 10,000 
salt water anglers round and about 
greater New York and nearby Jersey 
towns who take advantage of the many 
craft of all sizes which ply the waters 
over the various big steamers which 
have been wrecked only a short dis- 
tance from land. 


HE Cholera Banks have been well 

known as a choice fishing ground 
since the great plague, indeed the name 
was first applied from the fact that 
during the cholera epidemic many 
people fled from the stricken city to 
dwell in ships just outside the bay. 
Having nothing to do for a pastime 
they started fishing and to their amaze- 
ment the catch was astonishingly large. 
Since that time it has remained so and 
is perhaps the finest fishing ground in 
the world. This is due to the fact that 
the ocean bed at a reasonable depth 
(about forty feet) and many miles in 
extent is covered with various species 
of shell fish upon which the different 
game fish find ample feed. 

Most deep sea anglers will tell you 
their favorite of all is the blackfish 
perhaps because they catch more of 
| them and they are quite gamy and an 


excellent table dish. They are exclus- 
ively a summer fish though not migra- 
tory. After the water is cold they crawl 
into the crevices of rocks and among 
the wrecks where they lie dormant 
through the winter, taking no food, as 
their vital functions are entirely or 
partially suspended. To be successful 
in fishing the tackle must be strong, 
especially the hooks, which are espe- 
cially made for this fish of a stout wire, 
small narrow bend to be easily taken 
in their small, bony mouth; their spe- 
cial feature is a strong double bite and 
powerful rapid surge away after being 
hooked. 


HE fluke is another favorite both 

for its gaminess and food qualities. 
They are aften caught of unusual size 
—twelve or fourteen pounds in weight. 
Our fluke is the same species as the 
British turbot; though highly prized 
it is comparatively scarce in their 
waters in comparison with the abund- 
ant supply on the Atlantic Coast from 
Maine to the Potomac. In the vicinity 
of New York it is caught from the 
middle of June until September when 
it is replaced by the smaller flat fish. 
The flounder, when caught in deep 
water, is much larger than those cap- 
tured in the inner bays both. in early 
spring and late fall. The fluke has a 
big mouth and it is necessary to use 
a large powerful hook snelled on wire 
or heavy twisted gut for it is no child’s 
play to heave these heavy. kicking fish 
from the water on the deck. 

The fastidious dry fly man has no 
ground whatever to sneer at salt water 
angling for the joy in the game and 
skill required is to my mind equally 
fascinating. You may do a little play- 
ing and fancy work with bass and trout 
on fine tackle, but you cannot do the 
same from a rocking boat at sea—what 
you must do is haul the captive in as 
soon as possible or you loose the prize 
—and it must be done with considerable 
strength of arm, too. 


N all the varied branches of our 

favorite sport the expert deep sea 
angler commands respect though his 
rod may well be compared with a 
policeman’s “billy,” his line of sufficient 
strength to hang himself and his reel 
to a frying pan. Such tackle is the 
solution of the problem to get fish safe 
on the upper deck. 

It is not necessary to describe in de- 
tail what tackle to use or the method 
employed. Take a boat some day, sum- 
mer or winter, for inspection and visual 
instruction. You will be enlightened 
and learn far more from what you get 
than from written advice. You will 
be converted to go again, indeed, per- 
haps the captain will supply tackle, 
bait and advice; it all depends on the 
attitude you take. 
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i. Formerly Assistant Director of Sales 


ng E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
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wa _ TO MAKE MONEY? 
ht. Most of us want to make money. I HAVE MADE MONEY. One deal alone, a two 
he hundred and twenty-five dollar investment, netted me a profit of three thousand dollars, and 
ed this within thirty-six hours. 
. I can make money for you, I will make money for you! MILLIONS have been made here in 
m the last two years, and BILLIONS will be made in Florida in the next ten years. This is the realest 
ty development that the world has ever seen anywhere at any time. I nearly missed out by not believing. 
° I came here, investigated, became convinced, invested and profited! 
h. For more than twenty years I have been before the public as a writer, sportsman, rifleman and 
; angler. It has been my privilege to appear on the lecture platform of the largest clubs, civic, patriotic, 
y fraternal and sportsman, in the United States. Millions of people have read my writings, millions 
. more have heard me broadcast over Station WJZ, Radio Corporation of America. Those of you who 
se know me personally and thousands of you do have reason to know that I have never in any way, at any 
re time, commercialized my love for the outdoors, nor have I ever accepted compensation for my writings 
: or addresses. I worked and wrote and talked for the love of the thing, the fun of the thing, and the 
best years of my life have been consecrated to the cause of better sportsmanship. Naturally all of this 
™ leads to the upbuilding of a personal following throughout the country, a colossal number of readers in 
ar every part of the United States, and these hosts have honored me with their friendship. This, then, 
d is my answer to the loyalty that you have shown me, and on it I stake the reputation that it has taken 
ly me over twenty years to create, a statement from a square shooter to the best pals any fellow ever had, 
A my brother sportsmen. YOU can make money in Florida, Vl tell you how—I'll send you without -obli- 
- gation a copy of Inside Facts on Realty Investments in the Land of Sunshine and Golden promise. 
at 
1S Write to me to-day—Do it NOW. 
Ze 
le 
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a | INCOME AND | The Frank Winch Organization 
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‘e YOU! NORTH MIAMI AVENUE AT 14th ST, 

FRANK WINCH MIAMI, FLA. 
Formerly Asst. Director of 
» Sales, DuPont Co. THE FRANK WINCH ORGANIZATION 


Citizens Bank Building 
North Miami Avenue & 14th Street, Miami, Fla. 


| 
| 
Please send to me a copy of INSIDE FACTS ON REALTY INVEST- 
. WALTER L. DAVIS 9: 
Formerly with the | 
Miami Bank and Trust Co. 1 
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We 
LEf US TAN YOUR HIDE 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned with 
hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into buckskin 
glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse or any kind of 
hide tanned with fur on, finished soft and odorless, 
and made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, gloves 
or any garment for men and women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 
FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, musk- 
rat, etc., made into garments of latest style. FURS 
REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Estimates gladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE CATALOG AND 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to take off 
and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
576 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Two-Trigger 

GIBB & Single-Grip TRAPS 

y “Two-Trigger”—best game trap ever 
made. Millions in use. No “Wring. 
offs."" No broken springs. No dam- 
age to pelts. “Two-Trigger” does not 
have to be set to drown. Will catch 
and kill muskrat, mink, marten, etc. 
Will catch and hold ‘coon, skunk, 
woodchuck, etc. 65c. each (less than 
dozen lots); $7.00 per dozen prepaid. 
Single-Grip—lighter, smaller, better, 
and cost no more than other single- 
grip traps. No. 1!, Muskrat, Mink, 
etc., 25c. each, $2.50 doz. prepaid. 
No. 2, Fox, Skunk, etc., 40c. each, | 
$4.50 doz. postpaid. No. 3, Lynx, 
Wildcat, etc., 65c. each, $7.35 doz. 
prepaid. No. 4 Beaver, Wolf, etc., 80c. 
each, $9.00 doz. prepaid. 

If your dealer won't supply you, send to us. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. Send for free catalog. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON Dept.G-12 Chester, Pa. 
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coats, ete., and your game heads mounted. 
Over 60 years’ experience with furs is your as- 
surance of reliability and best workmanship. 


Gives full information. Write 
Free Catalog today for your copy. 
Workmanship Guaranteed 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
30 SOUTH FIRST STREET, MARSHALLTOWN, 10WA 





Your RAW FURS tanned and 
made into beautiful coats and 
scarfs,chokers,muffs,rugs,etc, 
Big Savings. Catalog FREE, 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20, 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet ‘Wing Shooting Made Easy. 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. New York Agents, Aber- 
crombie and Fitch Co., Madison Ave. and 45th St., 
New York City. 
WILBUR CUN SICHT 


P.O. Box 185 Times Square, New York 
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Secrets of Harvesting 
the Pelt Crop 


Do Not Overlock Nearby Territory 


By CLAYTON G. GATES 


ONTRARY to the 
belief of many 
trappers, there is, 
within the reach 
of most farms, a 
golden opportunity 
for cashing in on 
the big fur har- 
vest, and it is not 

necessary to go to some distant field 
or territory in order to realize good 
returns in trapping. There is fur and 
plenty of fur within your reach if you 
will only look it up. 

Trapping demands a certain amount 
of study; it is essential that you know 
something about the habits of animals 
and just where you are most likely to 
catch them, and until you understand, 
to a certain extent, the real secrets of 
trapping, you are not going to cash in 
for the big money and wholesome sport 
there is in it. 

There are trappers who average two 
hundred dollars worth of furs each 
week during the time on the line, and 
that done only by trapping the farm- 
land districts. 

Take the muskrat, for instance. 
There are vast marshes in the eastern 
part of the country where muskrats 
are numerous. Men who have parts 
of such marshes often take from 4,000 
to 5,000 ’rats annually and at only 
$1.50 each this makes a tidy pile of 
the “long green.” 


EFORE the season opens, these 

trappers are at work making ex- 
tensive preparations for the season. 
They cut stakes, go over all their traps 
and store them out in the marsh where 
they may be gotten as needed. After 
the season opens they are busy from 
dawn to twilight, wading the marsh 
with a pack of drowned ’rats, stakes 
and traps. This is no boy’s life, yet 
they say it is sport and like it—they 
are surely rewarded in cash. 

I have mentioned this particular line 
of muskrat trapping, merely because 
of the extraordinary system used on 
these marshes. Of course only a few 
of the ambitious, energetic young trap- 
pers ever get on one of these marshes, 
but they will find that if they give 
their territory a good trapping, that 
six or seven hundred dollars may be 
realized in a few months’ work. You 
may find it to your advantage to let 
specializing alone; the muskrat marsh 


trapper can well afford to let the other 
animals alone, but the average trap- 
per will find that there is more money 
in mink, ’coon, skunk, fox and musk- 
rat, where there are a few of each, but 
not many of either class, than there is 
in only one class of trapping. 

You may say that the trapper who 
specializes in any particular line of 
the work is better able to meet the 
tricks of that animal than the trapper 
who traps them all, and I will agree 
with you that you are not far off the 
trail. It is only natural that the trap- 
per who traps muskrat alone under- 
stands the muskrat better than the 
trapper who traps anything within his 
reach, but in a hard trapped territory, 
where fur is scarce, a trapper may 
realize more from a dozen mink, a 
dozen fox, a dozen ’coon, a dozen skunk 
and a dozen muskrat than he could 
from a hundred and fifty muskrat, 
more than he could possibly catch over 
the same distance that the other catch 
as a rule is possible. 


HERE are two kinds of sets—the 

blind sets and the bait sets, which 
will take in every set known to trap- 
pers. My own experience with the two 
has taught me that the blind set, for 
several reasons, is the most successful 
for the inexperienced trapper. 

Bait is more or less a warning to 
the sly mink or fox. However, it is 
true that excellent results have been 
made from such sets. A blind set is a 
set made in a trail or runway without. 
the use of any bait or lure. Due to 
the fact that it catches the animal 
when not expecting danger, there is a 
higher and firmer grip which is a big 
lead in its favor. For years I have 
used blind sets almost exclusively 
wherever favorable conditions  ex- 
isted. 

The full value of blind sets depends 
largely upon the knowledge you have 
of fur bearers. Some trappers find it 
difficult to locate natural places to 
make sets. This to a great extent is 
true, but with a very little time and 
work, places may be fixed that will 
work as successfully as natural loca- 
tions. However, natural locations are 
better unless you have prepared far 
enough in advance to make your own 
sets appear natural, and water sets are 
always better than a similar set placed 
on land. 
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Yet you will be faced by conditions 
that makes a bait set very successful. 
By careful study you may learn at just 
what time of the year mink will take 
bait and just when they won’t. I can- 
not explain that phase of the art to 
you. It must be learned first hand, but 
the true secret of bait rests in your 
ability so to arrange them that the 
animal will step upon the pan in his 
effort to get the bait. 


yer will find that, regardless of 
how much care you have taken in 
planning and making a set, that cer- 
tain trap-shy animals will make a 
berth of your sets. I have puzzled over 
that very same thing more than once 
to reach the conclusion that there re- 
mained upon that set some odor for- 
eign to the place, which was detected 
by the keen nose of the “old ones.” 

This brings us to the necessary 
essential of properly killing the scent. 
Traps should be free from rust and 
any foreign odor such as being in con- 
tact with the human hand and of some 
animal that may have been caught in 
the trap. 

There are various ways in which to 
remove the objectionable scents about 
atrap. They may be buried in the bed 
of a stream several days before set- 
ting or left awhile in running water. 
Running water is a great advantage 
to the trapper when he will properly 
use its opportunities. 


HUS I account for the superior 

effectiveness of water sets. When 
the trap is fully covered with water 
there remains no trace detectable to 
the nose of a fox or mink, and if there 
were any figures available to prove 
facts I believe at least 90% of the com- 
mon furs caught, such as fox, mink, 
’eoon, skunk and muskrat are caught 
in water sets. 

The steel and iron, of which the trap 
is made, has more or less of an odor 
which a mink or fox can detect, but 
when set in water that odor is not sub- 
ject to their keen sense of smell. In 
fact, I know of nothing that will so 
easily destroy the defects of a poor 
trapper and conceal his errors from 
the fur-bearers as will a properly con- 
structed water set, and that is one of 
the chief essentials of successful trap- 
ping. It may not be an unknown art 
to every trapper, but a great many of 
those who know its necessity fail to 
realize its true value. A trapper may 
know every trick known to men versed 
in taking fur bearers, but if he does 
not put them to work he is none the 
better off for knowing. 


N this article I have touched upon 

a number of principles, containing 
the chief fundamentals of successful 
trapping. In the principles lie the se- 
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crets of success. I shall outline in a 
few short paragraphs what I consider 
the secrets of successful trapping. 

First, do not let any grass grow un- 
der your feet in late fall. There is fur 
handy and it is up to you to look it 
up. You must study animal nature 
and in particular the animals you hope 
to trap. 

Second, let specializing alone. If 
you own a muskrat marsh you may 
afford to trap only muskrat, but where 
your territory abounds in mink, ’coon, 
skunk, fox and other animals it will 
be wise to turn your attention to 
them all. 

Third, there are two kinds of sets—- 
the bait set and the blind set. Blind 
sets are most successful, because they 
catch when the animal’s suspicion is 
not aroused—a higher and firmer grip 
is the result. However, conditions 
sometimes exist when the use of bait 
is practicable, then it is successful. 

Fourth, all odors foreign to a set 
must be covered. A mink or fox may 
easily detect an unclean trap, but kill 
the scent and they are helpless in its 
grip. 

Fifth, water sets are the most effec- 
tive sets a trapper may use, whether 
blind sets or bait sets. 

In concluson it might be just and 
proper to add—use your own sound 
sense, study the animals you trap and 
apply the tried and proven methods of 
merit. The best trapper often fails, 
in spite of his skill and cunning, but 
if you will consider what I have rec- 
ommended as the secrets of successful |} 
trapping and apply them, I am sure 
you will be rewarded with greater suc- 
cess than the trapper who does not no- 
tice them. 


Chicken Hunting in 
Nebraska 


(Continued from page 725) 


The next day we wended our way 
back to Wood Lake, killing a few ducks 
and chickens, and left for home. Thus 
ended the most delightful small-game 
hunt I have ever made. The best of 
companions, ideal weather, lots of 
game, and the wide open spaces—how 
can you beat it? 


Bringing Home a Moose 
(Continued from page 709) 


down the river with the two canoes. 

The five miles paddle was a delight- 
ful ending to the brief trip. We had 
been in the wilds just long enough to 
enjoy in anticipation the amenities of 
modern existence. A warm sun beat 
down upon our backs belying the late- 
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ouse of Silberman. You not 
= get best grading and high- 
est prices, but your traps this 
season needn’t cost you a cent. The best standard 
makes of traps free. Act while this unusual offer 
still holds good. Thousands of satisfied shippers! 
Hundreds of testimonials like these in our files: 


“Received check on traps. Must have two or 
three dozen more this fall. Get the most for my 
furs. when Iship toyou. Will ship a lot more this 
fall.” —NOA MARSH, Sheridan, Mich. 

“Thanks fortrap refund. When I need more traps 
or supplies will send to you forthem. Have shipped 
to different houses, but after this all my furs go to 
Silberman.”—R. FRICKE, State ter, Iowa. 


Send today for facts regarding this offer of free 
traps; also free supply list and market forecast, 
that keep you posted on right prices. If you want 
more money for your furs, write 


Ss. Ss ILBERMAN 


297 Silberman Bidg., Chicago 


) ZIP-ZIP 
THOUSANDS face hay 


with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
something every boy wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and __ practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdoor sports, get a Zip Zip shooter 
with plenty of pep and force and learn 
that quick and sure 

aim. If your dealer 










wis happens not to have 
them, order from us. 
Zip-Zip shooter com- 


plete 35c or three for $1.00; send stamps, coin or money = 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 102, Columbia, S$. 
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NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
WS No Heating Is Necessary 
fT uy Restore the finish on five guns 
in ten minutes for $1.00, 


= ae New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


Dept. F-12 BRADFORD, PA. 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, sealps for mounting, 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ABY” Haimmerless 
. EJECTOR REVOLVER 


Wonderful protection for 
the home as well as the 
outdoors 6 oz. in weight, 4 in. over- 
all, very compact, holds 6 22 cal. 
long shells, ejects empties. You will like this revolver, 
sent prepaid for $6. 00. Leather nt ve extra. State 
whether nickel or blued finish is des 

R. F. SEDGLEY, INC., 2308 N. (6th St. re“ philadelphia, Pa. 
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° lo Be 
Hunting & Fishing 
° 
Magazine 
will bring you each* month 
all the latest and worth- 
while wrinkles on fire- 
arms, ammunition, fish- 
ing tackle, camp outfits, 
sport clothing, boats, de- 
coys, etc. It will keep 
you posted up-to-the- 
minute on game law 
changes, wood craft 
kinks, grub recipes, care 
and repair of guns and 
tackle, breeding and 
training of hunting dogs, 
secrets of trapping, etc. 
During the many days 
throughout the year 
when you can’t get out 
yourself with rod and gun, you can have almost as 
much fun reading in Hunting & Fishing about the 
experiences and looking at pictures of what other 
good fellows are doing in all parts of the country. 
Biggest value ever offered in 
a sporting magazine — only 


$1.60 for Three Whole Years 
Shoot your dollar in today for three whole years with 
thc distinct understanding that if at the end of three 
months you are not more than pleased with this maga- 
zine, we will return your money without question or 
quibble. 


HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
280 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


Plantation on Black River, about ten 
miles from Georgetown, containing 3100 
acres land. Handsome new two-story 
colonial residence with all modern con- 
veniences. Several other buildings on 
property. Good hunting and fishing. 
Conveniently reached by land or water. 
Write for price and further particulars to 


BANK OF GEORGETOWN 


GEORGETOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Red Rock Ranch 


Write for full information of Yellowstone Park Pack 
trips, summer pack trips in the mountains, with 
splendid fishing all the way. Up-to-date outfits. 

Summer boarders at the ranch, and fall hunting 
parties for Moose, Bear, Deer, Elk and Mountain 
Sheep. Sage hen shooting in season. Elk, Deer and 
Mountain Sheep season opens September 15th, closes 
November 15th. Bear all year, Moose month of 
October under special license. Personal service, licensed 
guides, complete camp equipment, the best of saddle 
horses. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jackson Hole, Wyoming 
Address JAS. S. SIMPSON References Furnished 


RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. Guaranteed 
forever. Sure lighting. No flint, no friction. 
z If your sporting- 

goods dealer can- 

not supply you, 

send 50c. Money 

back if not satisfied. 


SALESMEN, DEMON- 

STRATORS, DEALERS— 

Write for our very at- 

tractive Proposition. 
Packed 12 in artistic display 
box. 

RAPID MFG. CO. 
799 B’dway New York City 


i a 
J. KANNOFSKY iitssSiswer 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes gy es =e 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


ness of the season, as we paddled along 
leisurely absorbing the varied beauties 
of the river. At the edge of civiliza- 
tion the bus was waiting for us as 
arranged, and chugged off comfortably 
with one thousand pounds of moose, 
an equal amount of humanity, miscel- 
laneous baggage, and two canoes. A 
few hours later, after successfully 
withstanding the shock of a renewance 
of acquaintanceship with mirrors, we 
were revelling again in the luxuries of 
the modern world. 


E had been away a week almost 

to the hour, but in the fruits 
and benefits of the trip time seemed 
much longer. In our travel we had 
met only two other men engaged in 
hunting, in addition ‘to the agent at 
the Keepover. We had experienced 
seven different kinds of weather, each 
of them pleasant in its way. We had 
lived to the full every hour of the time 
and some of us experienced a feeling 
of satisfaction never experienced in a 
vacation before. 

And then there was the moose. 
Reckoning it all up it might have been 
considered a rather expensive moose, 
as mere money goes. But it was not 
expensive in the satisfaction we expe- 
rienced in exhibiting the giant mon- 
arch of the Canadian forest to our 
effete summer-vacationing friends, in 
generously sharing the meat with those 
who had brought back from their holi- 
days but a sunburn and worn-out danc- 
ing shoes, in ourselves indulging in a 
moose roast with a flood of memories 
of an exquisite wilderness not half a 
day away from the city’s bustling, hec- 
tic life. 


A Goat Hunt in Idaho 
(Continued from page 716) 


background. We couldn’t help stand- 
ing a minute to admire the grand view 
with the crisp white snow sparkling 
like diamonds in the bright noon-day 
sun, and the light blue sky, without a 
cloud forming a background that out- 
lined the huge blue-green pine trees all 
trimmed with snow crystals to perfec- 
tion. 

We found a seat on a big rock in the 
sunshine, where we could search the 
entire hillside and the cliffs across the 
canyon with our glasses. After scan- 
ning the whole side of the hill for some 
time we decided there was nothing but 
a small herd of does and fawns on this 
side, so we took out our sandwiches 
and ate our lunch here. After our 
lunch we began examining the cliffs 
across the canyons, a mile or more 
away, with the binoculars, when all at 
once I spotted a herd of goats right in 
the field of the glasses, as they were 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK | moving along the hillside in their jerky 
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fashion, jumping from one rock to an- 
other. We counted fifteen of them as 
they strung out, evidently headed for 
a high point just ahead where there 
was a little feed, and where they could 
sun themselves. Sure enough, when they 
reached this spot they hesitated—one or 
two of the old dirty white looking ones 
began pawing the reddish clay dirt up 
close to the rock that went straight up 
behind. One laid down and then an- 
other, until nearly all had made them- 
selves comfortable, but a few kids that 
were picking at some brush nearby. 


HEN we had decided the best 

course of attack, we hurried off 
down the mountainside, only stopping 
now and then to have a look to be sure 
they were still there, but from all in- 
dications they would remain some little 
time, unless disturbed—which we hoped 
not to do until we were in range. 
We scratched ourselves and tore our 
clothes as we were trying to make too 
much speed through the brush, but as 
we started up the other side we had 
to go slow, for it was much steeper 
than it had looked, and the goats were 
much farther up than they seemed to 
be from the other side; however, after 
a long time of climbing, and detouring 
around places we were unable to climb, 
we pulled ourselves out on a _ point 
where there was a more gradual slope 
up to the foot of the cliff where the 
goats were. There was a huge boulder 
about twenty feet high lying about a 
hundred and fifty yards from the herd 
and almost on a line between us, but 
to reach this we had to crawl—almost 
on our stomachs— across this space, 
probably five hundred yards before we 
could hide from their view, as they 
were a lot above us; however, bit by 
bit we gained on the rock and appar- 
ently the goats hadn’t seen, or gotten 
our scent, as yet. At last we were out 
of sight, behind the rock, where we ran 
a cleaner through our rifles, in case 
we had gotten dirt in them, and crept 
out on one side of the rock, but from 
this angle only three goats could be 
seen, one big old one standing almost 
straight in front of us, with her nose 
up against the cliff, and another huge 
looking Billy off to one side quite a lit- 
tle, lying down. 


WAS anxious to see Jim get a goat, 

for I knew how anxious I was to 
down my first, so I told Jim to take the 
one closest. While we were whisper- 
ing my prospective Billy got up and 
stretched, standing now with only his 
head and front quarters showing. I 
told Jim to take aim and tell me when 
he had a bead, and we would let go at 
once. Jim took aim and I got a bead 
on my old Billy’s shoulder, and when 
Jim said “ready,” we let ’em have it. 
My Billy fell and then jumped up and 
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started to get over the top. I shot 
twice more, each time seeing the bul- 
lets splash on the rock right by him, 
and the next one I fired tore a tuft of 
hair off his mane; and as he was just 
going out of sight, I fired the last shot, 
but it was short and splattered rock 
at his feet. I turned to Jim as he was 
taking the last shot, he would get at 
his goat from where we were, for it 
too was getting over the top. We had 
both hit our goats, but not just in the 
right place, for they can pack a lot 
of lead. We started to climb the ledge 
as fast as we could—in one place Jim 
pushed me up until I could reach a 
sharp little rim of rock and get hold 
with my fingers, then I pulled myself 
up until I could wiggle over the edge. 
Jim then handed me the guns, and I 
pulled him up with my Savage to where 
he could reach the rock. We ran from 
here along the ledge until we could 
look around the point. I spotted my 
Billy off up the cliff close to a hundred 
and seventy yards, standing in plain 
view, outlined against the rock. I 
pulled down on him and let go, bring- 
ing him tumbling down the cliff into 
the slide rock. Jim hurried on up to 
locate his goat, while I worked my way 
down to where mine was. He was a 
beauty, with a fine set of sharp black 
horns and long mane with chin whisk- 


ers. While I was admiring him, I. 


heard Jim’s Springfield bark and he 
called to me that he had gotten her, 
for his goat proved to be a big Nanny. 
The sun was just going down, but 
when Jim got down to where I was 
we took a picture, before we started to 
skin him. 
(Concluded in January) 


The Auto Touring Outfit 


(Continued from page 731) 


For general utility, waterproof can- 
vas blankets, or sheets, about eight by 
six feet square have attractive fea- 
tures. One for each person, say, in- 
sures wrapping for suitcases, or cover- 
ings for open beds, or wind breaks, if 
curtains are gone, and if the wind 
blows away, or a tree branch tears the 
top of a car, one of these blankets will 
make a temporary waterproof repair. 
Spread over the load, or used as a robe 
to cover the humans when the rain 
drives, these small tarpaulins, or 
waterproofs, are among the most useful 
articles in a load. And slung under 
a canvas bed of any kind, they make 
an air mattress which prevents one of 
the most distressing sleeping difficul- 
ties, in an elevated bed, that of being 
air-cooled by vagrant zephyrs all night 
long. 
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HOSE who prepare their shelters 

and beds so that they can sleep un- 
dressed all night in comfort, whether 
in cold, rain, or in mosquito country— 
for these, cheese cloth over the bed 
like a tent—will enjoy and endure a 
trip far more than those who subject 
themselves to hardships. Nothing is 
worse than lack of sleep. 

Food is only second to sleep in im- 
portance. On a short trip, say of a 
week or less, it is feasible to neglect 
regularity and completeness of meals. 
And, I doubt if it pays to prepare a 
camping outfit for a trip of less than a 
week or two—I mean a real outfit, use- 
ful for all purposes, weathers, and for 
several regions. Better go to hotels, 
and eat in restaurants, stop in the 
wayside “Tourists Accommodated” 
lodging houses, and not try to make 
and break camps, especially in foul 
weather. 

We were bafiled at first by the prob- 
lem of meals, carrying food, and pre- 
paring for eating for a long trip. A 
meal requires fire and cooking outfit; 
it needs dishes for serving; and it de- 
mands a variety of edibles. Our first 
attempts were with the ordinary 
kitchen ware, large, small, varied and 
of iron, enamel, even glass and crock- 
ery. These things, packed in as best 
we could, filled an Adirondack three- 
peck packbasket, with odds and ends 
left over. They weighed nearly forty 
pounds, for four, and to include nearly 
normal kitchen variety. Practically the 
same service is had from a nesting 
aluminum outfit, in wearever material, 
and two or three additions due to ex- 
perience. 


F these additions, perhaps trays 

are the most useful. A small tray 
for each person enables one to eat from 
a plate, sip from a cup, and hold 
everything on the lap, while cutting 
meat or spreading bread with butter. 
The trays fit in the canvas cover of 
the outfit. 

Usually, an open wood fire is the 
campers’ best bet. If one has a wire 
grid the cooking is greatly simplified. 
The grid put out by the United Steel 
and Wire Company, which folds up, 
and which has sheet iron sides and 
one end, will protect the fire from 
wind, throwing the heat up against the 
cooking dishes, instead of having it 
carried away. I had a galvanized sheet 
cut to the size of the top, and on this 
found cooking simplified by the fact 
that the smoke can be carried away 
from the cook, if one turns the open 
end of the grid toward the wind. We 
also made a hood of galvanized iron 
to rest on top of the grid, with a loose 
sheet over the end, in which we could 
roast or bake in any wind or rain. The 
hood is simply an iron box to rest on 
the grid over pail or pan. 
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Makes the ideal gift for your sportsman 
friends—and yourself. This perfectly ac- 





curate and powerful air pistol develops your 
marksmanship. Shoots skirted lead pellets. 
At 10 yards will group within an inch. 
Powerful enough to kill small game, Practice 
silently at home or outdoors, 
No permits needed for its use 
See the new WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at your 
dealer’s—or sent direct by mail to you for $15, 
including cleaning brush and supply of pellets, 
Write for illustrated Booklet “M” 
Made by Webley & Scott, Ltd., since 1863 lead- 
ing British manufacturers of Shotguns, Double 
ifles, Automatic Pistols and Revolvers. 

Full assortment of all Webley & Scott Arms 
on display at our Showrooms or send for Illus- 
trated Catalog ““M.M.” 

Sole U. S. Agents: 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO. 
100 EAST 42D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Carry aclear, accurate, powerful 


Vest-Pocket TELESCOPE 


S2 00 (Genuine Wollansak) 

° Postpaid, with limp Leather Case 
A powerful, precise monocular, quickly and accurately 
adjustable to either eye. Brings distant objects close, 
in full detail, without the ‘‘vibration’’ present in 
higher power ‘scopes or binoculars. Handsome black 
baked-in enamel with non-slip grip. Guaranteed both 
by this company and by maker, one of the finest lens 
makers in the world. Fits any vest pocket (only 3% 
in. long) yet has full six magnifications. Glove 
leather case included. A handsome, practical ’scope 
for your own use, or for a gift. Money back if not 
thoroughly satisfied. Check, money order or C.0.D. 
$2.00 postpaid. 


Boston Sporting Goods Co. 
80 BOYLSTON ST., Dept. G, BOSTON, MASS. 
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EACH MORNING 


The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
one is being washed the othercan be worn. 
The best suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no irritating leg straps. 
SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 
Mailed in plain package on receipt of $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 
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SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine 

crammed full of hunting, 

fishing, camping and trap- 

ping stories and pictures, 

valuable information about 

guns, revolvers, fishing 

tackle, game law changes, 

best places to get fish and 

game, etc. Biggest value 

ever offered in a sporting magazine. 

And Here’s the Right Knife for Trappers 

A Remington knife especially designed to meet the 
exacting requirements of the trapper of small fur- 
bearing animals. The slender blades of Remington 
superior quality steel have strong, durable, keen-cut- 
ting edges. The sharp points are shaped just right 
for slitting and trimming around the legs, for 


a good clean job. 
Stag handle; two long slender Both fo 
blades. Steel lining and bolsters, 
Length 83% in. 
The Name closed. 
“Remington” 


on the blade 
is your 
guarantee 
of quality. 


2 We will send this knife and National Sports- 

cial Offer: for a whole year on receipt of $1.00. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 

281 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


tC) 
- U.S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 
- All Carbines have the new $ 

model 1898. stocks. The barrels, actions and 
parts are either new or have been refinish- 
ed by the Government and equal to new. 
Krag Rifles $12.50 Krag Sptg. Rifles. $14.00 
Sprefld. 45 Shot Guns. 4.50 Sprefld. 45 Carbines 3.50 
And other arms. SEND 10c FOR NEW CATALOG. 
W. Stokes Kirk, 1627-O North (0th St., Phila, Pa. 


2s big with those 
Dixie Bass 


Jas. Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon ishing 


Genuine Dowagiac 


—not the story 


PIFTEEN STANDARD PATTERNS 
Tied on No. If hooks..... 

Tied om No. 4 h0okS 00.4. 

Tied on No. @ books. . 


Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 
Prescott Spineer Mie Co. 
4 


Al.Foss Pork Rind Minnows< 


~~. Oriental Wiggler- - = 
= v- Shimny y wigdler-. 


fleFly Roa Wi 
Pork Rig i. nr nod ” 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS & SILVER FOX 
Fortunes Made Yearly 


We put you in touch 


rming raagazi fe 
mation, 10 aaa —_— gives all infor Tone year, $1.00. Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE cy COMPANY 
1115 Outdoor Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


Lever action, 5 shot, caliber 50 rim fire. Weight 7 
lbs. 87 inches long; barrel 20 inch; in good order. 

» $4.50 each. Ball cartridges $1. 50 per 100. 
15 Acres Army Goods, New Catalog 1925, 
60th Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully illus- 
trated, contains pictures ‘and information of all 
American military guns and pistols since 1775, 
also rifles, revolvers, uniforms, tents, knapsacks, 
saddles, war medals, ete. Mailed 50c_stamps. 
Special New Circular for 2c stamp. Est. 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Bdway, New York City 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


In the absence of adequate fuel, or 
in stormy weather, need of cooking un- 
der a tent, nothing serves like a small 
gasolene stove. Of the several types, 
one will see the Kampkook, put out by 
the American Gas Machine Co., in 
every camp ground on the main high- 
ways. They serve in emergency. In 
any event, the gasolene stove should be 
small. I have seen a number of gaso- 
lene plumber torches, which had been 
converted into cook stove purposes by 
the making of a grid over the flame. 
One needs, however, a metal plate for 
even distribution of the heat as direct 
contact of the flame means a local burn 
or scorch in food as thick as stews, or 
thicker. 


FOLDING sewing table saves the 
cook many a back ache. Such a 


table can be carried inside or outside, 


and in camp holds everything off the 
ground. For the weight, it gives as 
much satisfaction as anything in the 
outfit, especially when women have to 
adapt themselves to the novelties of 
camp work. 

The packing of food in an automobile 
seems to have but one answer. After 
many experiments, including a shelved 
sheet iron running board container, 
soap boxes, tin cans, etc., we had made 
a basswood box to stand behind the 
front seats. The size would vary, ac- 
cording to the car, but it would be 
nearly as high as the cloak strap eyes, 
and ten or, twelve inches wide. The 
length, according to the space, or de- 
sired cubical contents, up to three feet. 
Care should be taken in measuring the 
space, so that at least one side door 
can be opened, if feasible! Otherwise, 
those in the back seat must climb over 
seats or sidedoor. And many a tour- 
ist outfit demands this. For a long 
trip, for two or three months, say, the 
rear side doors are apt to be sealed 
by the running board and tonneau 
luggage. 

The food box has a hinged cover. 
The inside is just plain. One puts into 
it everything edible—and nothing esle 
than food and perhaps occasional 
dishes. A grub box of ample size, hold- 
ing two or three cubic feet, or even 
more, solves a weighty problem. 


SHOULD add that many a tourist 

outfit has an outside box, on the run- 
ning board, or across the rear, like the 
cow-country wagons, or sheep herders’ 
family wagons. This outside box has 
a front that lets down, to serve as a 
table, and drawers, cubbies, pigeon 
holes, etc., hold the variety of grub 
and minor dishes. It has one objection, 
in rainy seasons or belts. It is not 
sheltered in stormy weather, and is 
hard to make impervious to dust. So 
many use this outside grub box, how- 


ever, that on some cars, and as a mat- 
ter of choice, it serves best, at times. 
But, box or cupboard, the tourist outfit 
should have a grub container of ample 
size. 

What to eat is of sufficient impor- 
tance for lengthy discussion. The open 
fire will suggest a 15-inch fork, several 
holders to handle hot dishes, a tight 
receptacle in which to carry a large 
supply of matches, an ax, a jacknife 
with which to whittle shavings, etc. 


Bags for duffle are most convenient 
overall. Army bags, costing perhaps 
half a dollar (our were blue denim, 39 
cents), carry clothes, suitcases, over- 
coats, extra shoes, rubbers, etc., one 
for each person. We also found sev- 
eral wheat bags, holding two bushels, 
constantly serviceable. One of these 
bags would carry two cots, or hold the 
grid, a broiler, or carry the tarpaulins, 
waterproof blankets, overcoats, etc. 


Packing the outfit requires experi- 
ence and some few preparations. A 
good running board luggage carrier is 
excellent. It is put on the side op- 
posite the running board bed. This, 
if the side door doesn’t open over the 
bed, and its superimposed tents, closes 
the rear doors, but the carrying space 
is often needed. 


E have a basket hamper, about 

80x30x10 inches. It stands inside 
the running board luggage carrier. It 
carries more than a hundred pounds 
of outfit. Lined with a small water- 
proof blanket, it keeps the contents 
dry. The basket is the best running 
board container I have seen, for it is 
light, strong (made the round trans- 
continental, and now 2500 miles to 
Texas), and it carries a lot of odds 
and ends. Many, however, build a lug- 
gage carrier along the left side of a 
car, and, having lined it with heavy 
canvas, pack it, and cover with the 
canvas—it is a good idea to waterproof 
this canvas, thoroughly, and strap it 
down with buckles. 

Always, string and light ropes are 
indispensible in a traveling camp. I 
always buy six hanks of trot, or white 
cotton line, of large size. This serves 
for tent ropes, and to lash fast any 
thing anywhere. Eyebolts, two in each 
running board, one at the rear fender, 
one just under the windshield posts, 
close to the inside edge, will serve for 
holding one end of lines, while the 
others are run over bundles, under 
their lashing, to rings attached to the 
top and windshield standards. Rail- 
road tie-wire makes the best rings, 
once they are in place. Ordinary small 
iron rings, wired fast serve well. 


i art of packing a car is simple 
enough. Divide a load into its com- 
ponent part, personal (suitcase, bag, 
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etc.), cooking, sleeping, sporting. Then 
put on first the things least used. Tie 
all bundles up separately, with white 
line, or from ball of heavy net twine 
(two pounds, say of this twine). Then 
tack in these bundles, and lash fast 
with the tie lines, from eyebolts in 
running board to the rings. Often, 
the backs of the front seats have rings, 
for the cloak and robe hangers. These 












hold a line firmly. | eh aaa 

ite li ine i BE A TAXIDERMIST 

The white line or trot line ae a ete mail fo mount and _ 

adequate lengths. Once around eac ; an far a mals. game-he ane fost 
Won derfully interesting 





way, will tie a blue denim bag and a 
square knot, with lip loop, will hold 
it. Then the bundle is laid on the 
running board bed, and a tie line goes 
under the bundle line, and perhaps 
through the drawing strings at the 
top. The bag is hauled down, drawn 
close, and lashed. 
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Three knots are loading knots; I ear taal Tae i pL 
use a bowline, a square knot, and the AND game and odicaa, "Wile tols. "Ne ctlignlion 
familiar two half-hitches with a bight ‘Northwestern Sc School of Taxidermy 






around the line. Sometimes other 
knots are useful—but each knot must 
have a perfect, sailor-knot grip. Other- 
wise, bundles will fall off, and the 
load will disintegrate into a mess. 





Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS = "v,Prevtos 
Squab Book FREE 


Squ abs are raised in one month, sell for high 
» Prices. Sold | by millions, Make money ey breeding 
e ship everywhere on three months’ 
% ven Sees rose . Allsupplies. Estab- 
lisn, rite now for big color-printed 
free boolk, How to Make Money Breeding 


Sauabs. PLYMOUTH 
502 H St., Melrose High., Mass. 


Ser me PLENTY HUNTING! 


~ Quail, Grouse, Partridge, Pheas- 
ant, Wild Turkey, Wild Duck— 
any kind you want and plenty 

of it! Hundreds of sportsmen, at 
m little expense, are now having the 
greatest hunting ever. You can 
have it, too! Send 10c for illus- 
trated booklet. 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 9-200 Springfield, 0. 


OLD FISHERPIAN’'S 
1926 CALENDAR & 







Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish 
Them 











HEN one ties on the bundles, and 

clambers over the load to settle 
into the assigned seat, the problem of 
clothes presents itself. Knickerbockers, 
with light, strong shoes; cotton, wool, 
or linen, for the weather—and after 
the sweat of breaking camp, in light 
clothes, close-woven woolen shirts, or 
perhaps sweaters, to ride in the winds 
comprise the list. 

For wet weather, waterproofs of 
some kind, slickers or rain coats, or the 
well known waterproof  suits—but 
nothing is more uncomfortable than 
waterproofs for riding. Better put 
down the curtains on the windward 
side, and when time to clamber out to 
make camp, put on waterproofs. 

I can only make suggestions as to 
outfit, clothes, cooking utensils, and 
the rest. Each car, each tourist has 
its own limitations, and whimsies. At 
least, in packing, leave ample seat 
room for each individual, stretching 
room for the legs, and floor space for 
the feet. Days are long, and comfort 
is not to be despised by those who go 
touring for fun. 

Daily routine is often what condi- 
tions make it; but the tourists may 
well consider this important phase of 
their day-to-day wanderings. 





























By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


















(Eighth Edition) 















The most popular book on the 









subject ever written. Full expla- 















nations how to build cabins of all 


















sizes with directions and numer- 








ous illustrations. Everything from 





a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 


how to build chimneys; rustic 




































stairways, etc. 













“tells when the fish bite” 
USED BY THOUSANDS eo 
PRICE 25¢ OR $1.92 ; 
OF CALENDAR—Box 804 KSTA.. 
SPRINGFIELD - ~ MASS.-— ~ 








134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
9 x 6”. 






















Price $2 postpaid. 
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Forest and Stream 


221 West 57th Street 
New York City 
















Learn the Fascinating Sport of Bow Shooting 


Shoot a bow as good as Robin Hood’s own. Finest hand- 
made bows and arrows. Write for pamphlet. 


H. H. McCHESNEY 
2414 PORTLAND AVE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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When Winter Comes DOGS 
You will find at beautiful MIAMI BEACH alt, Sones pore, Sree Ste 


or certified check payable to the seller should 


Polo—tennis—fishing—boating—golfing and bathing be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
just a step from that it is not to be transferred until the dog 

has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


Tee WOFFORD ‘POINTERS AND SETTERS 


to the Turquois Sea, rippling over the coral strands ara eee 
or recline under gently swaying palms. ; hounds on trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


The social atmosphere charming, and the service BROKEN POINTERS, ENGLISH SETTERS. 
reminiscent of old time Southern hospitality. We also train dogs. McGovney's Kennels. Wash- 


: a ington Court House, Ohio. 
W t booklet. | sasaledemiiean eee ties ea-teg sence aeanatnittecdiiintalias 
rite for rates and beautifully illustrated klet | ot Re yaaa Saee 


— pointer puppies, Chas. C. Hill, St. Jacob, 
1. 


POINTER PUPS, BORN JUNE 12, BEST 
of breeding. Papers furnished. J. B: Vaughan, 
Box 396, Girard, IIs. 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES, THREE 
months old, pedigree stock. Male $25.00. Bitches 
$15.00 with papers. Orra Barrows, McDonough, 
N. Y., Chenango County. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. JUST 
right for spring training, cheap. Dr. Dunnick, 
Nanty-Glo, Pa. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, LITTER OF 
white and well marked, black and tan and chest- 
nut. 6 males. 6 females $10. and $15. Eligible 
to register. Send stamp. Carl K. Blixler, Corn- 
ing, Lowa. 


gE IRISH SETTER DOG—WELLINGTON OF 
Na r Boyne, 2 years, 65 pounds, dark red, $50. Albert 
es a? C. McKnight, Tilden, Nebr. 


vr 
Pig n i. BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


* é : 5 WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
W 1st e 4 > . Thirty-four years’ experience developing shooting 
hag dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent references. 

5 A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


Inn a): Fonte 5 HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. FUR 
catchers; catalogue. Kaskaskennels, Herrick, IIf. 


! > = ss: aa CSIC RR SG ATTIRE RT a a ee a ae 
UTUMN! The beauty of : : TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND BIRD 


the woods, the color of the ; = ed 1 dogs; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
ay Finger, Tenn. 


leaves, the tang of the air, call A eae 
: Jack, will ship anywhere on. 20 days’ trial, and 


Here in i irik ate health- ew Sprics newest and most —— satisfaction. L. Beadles, $244, Sedalia, 
ful pines is a resort where quail, | Accommodating 1034 guests FOR SALE—BEAGLE HOUNDS, FOX 


hounds, Coon and Blood Hounds; Setters and 


heasant, partridge, wild tur- 
and al fishing may be | Equal Distance from Pennsylvania Cs enon lee eee 
a Res a4 and Grand Central Stations. aoe. Seeniee: angen. F¥ 
ad. ennis, practice gol, | broadway at 65rd St...« HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
canoeing and saddle horses. magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 


the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog th 
ooM wit sO TOILE a pte ny cour 20¢, $1. 50 per po " peau 





Comfortable rooms, excellent Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, Ill. 


Southern home-cooking, and | ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH FOR SALE—TEN BEAGLE HOUNDS. 
genuine hospitality. $ 350 Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Indiana. 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK AND RABBIT 


A clear stretch of untouched hounds. Black and tans, blue ticks and redbones. 


woods for more than 30 miles. SO  ___.; naetincoa seca asegeaeee caine cine acini aes career ead a reasonable. Trial. Joe Sarver, Cowden, 
1. 


; ; RABBIT* HOUNDS WELL BROKE. CLAR- 
Native Guides Woodcraft Martin, New Holland, Pa. 


ence W. 





By NESSMUK HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. TRIAL. 


Phone, Pemberton 53-R4 | 
No better book for the guidance of those | ©: 0: D. Ginger Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 


|}} who go into the wild for sport or recreation FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS COON HOUNDS. 
PIG’N WHISTLE INN was ever written. No one ever knew the | Will ship anywhere on ten days’ trial. Jones 
Brown’s Mills-in-the-Pines, N. J. woods better than “Nessmuk” or succeeded | Bros., Mayfield, Ky. 

. in putting so much valuable information into SPORTSMEN — RABBIT HOUNDS GUN 
2% hours from New York the same compass. Camp equipment, camp | and field broken; long eared, open trailers. Price 
P-B. Ror Lincoln Highway making, the perenal i camp fren shaltere, | PROO choy Oe Caley A800 wh ky 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and | Ramsey, IIL 
one kindred topics are considered. 


151 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 __.____ NEWFOUNDLANDS__. 
HAVE YOU DOGS FOR SALE? Se Re Bae ee pNEWFOUNDLAND aw Ue 
* . : pies, igree ert Carmony, elbyville, In 
«* Soniee yo sgprene dg a FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO.| WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUP. 
hunting dogs are in demand. Forms close| 221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y¥.| fics, best sone better, Lone Cedar Farm Ker 
the first of the month preceding issue. a a a saa —e eee Si eee 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: 


SPANIELS 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 
spaniels. Guaranteed to hunt at one year of age 
or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
London, Wisc. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. GREATEST 
land and water retrievers. Genuine curly coated, 
rat-tail strain. Wonderfully intelligent. Easily 
trained. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 


PEDIGREED SUSSEX SPANIEL, MALE, 
seven months old for double hammerless, 12 ga. 
trap gun, or will sell dog for $50.00. Wm. H. 
Gordon, Plattsburgh, N. 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED BLACK COCKER 
spaniel puppies. Excellent for hunters and pets. 
M. Hankinson, Sinclairville, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


WHITE COLLIE, IRISH TERRIER PUPS, 
registerable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Russel 
Morrison, Route No. 7, Shelbyville, Ind. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL 
has for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch- 
dogs, automobile companions, children’s play- 
mates, hunters, retrievers and stock-drivers. Also 
Big Game Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon Hounds 
and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs individually schooled 
and trained by our famous canine specialists and 
shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00 each. 
Large illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang 
Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


ENGLISH BULL.PUPPIES, SHOW TYPE 
for Xmas delivery. Catalog 10c. Triangle Ken- 
nels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 


BELGIAN POLICE PUPPIES, BEAUTIFUL 
watch and defense dog. Ideal companion. Belgo 
Kennels, St. Hyacinthe, Quebec. 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED POLICE PUPS. 
Grown dogs. Bitches open and bred. Shipped 
anywhere on approval. Write Karnak Kennels, 
Cooperstown, N. D. 


FOR SALE—FIRST CLASS REGISTERED 
German police pups and grown dogs, $25.00 up. 
John Aarestad, McHenry, N. D. 


ARKANSAS KID, WHELPED JULY 22, 
1928, nicely marked white, black and tan. Sire, 
Pokadot Kid; Dam, Miss Shores Ben; shot over 
last season, quick sale, $100.00. Moore’s Jersey 
Lady, white, black and tan, wonderful brood 
bitch, unbroken and guaranteed unspoiled; Sire, 
Ch. Jersey Prince; Dam, Belle Shober. Quick 
sale $75.00. J. Henry Moore, Columbia, Tenn. 


SMOOTH FOX YTERRIERS—BEST OF 
breeding, $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Kennels, 
Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


LIVE STOCK 


WILD DUCKS AND GEESE, MANY 
varieties for breeders and decoys. Foxes, silver 
black, advanced registered stock, highest class at 
fur value. You cannot beat this offer on foxes. 
Wild Game Farm, Mohler, Oregon. 


SKUNKS EASILY RAISED; BRED FE- 
males for sale. Raccoons, minks.  Instructive, 
interesting catalog 10c. Shady Fur Farm, Spring- 
field, Minn. 


TRY OUR QUACKER DUCKS FOR DE- 
coys, 3% gray call, 4 mallard, $5.50 trio. All 
varieties, ducks, geese, guineas, "chickens, turkeys, 
bantams, cavies. Write your needs. Lake Beulah 
Poultry and Game Farms, Lake Beulah, Wisc. 


CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 
pheasants, wild turkey, quail and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery. Stamp for price list. Jaser’s 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


GENUINE WILD MALLARD DUCKS, $6.00 
per trio. Geo. Dornbush, Rutland, III. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


with order. January forms close December Ist. 


LIVE STOCK 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS FOR SALE. 
Eric L. Hoffman, Branch, Mich. 


LIVE RABBITS IN CARLOAD LOTS OR 
less. Kansas Live Rabbit Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


WILD BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


FUR FARMING—FUR ANIMALS, COT- 


tontail and jack rabbits, squirrels, live decoys, 
pheasants, every kind of wild game. Send 10c 
for illustrated catalog. Possum Hollow Game 
Farm, R. F. D. No. 200, Springfield, Ohio. 


_ FERRETS 


FERRE 2 S FOR SALE—WHITE OR 
brown. A No. 1 stock. Write your wants. 
Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


FERRETS—ENGLISH AND FITCH, SPE- 
cializing in the small trained ones. Book free. 
Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 


FIRST CLASS RAT AND RABBIT HUN- 
ters. Stock guaranteed, Crow, New 
London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR DRIVING RATS, RAB- 


bits and other game from their dens. We have 
white or brown, large or small; males $4.50, 
females $5.00, pair $9.00. Will ship c. D: 
anywhere. J. Younger, Newtown Falls, Ohio. 


FOXES 


FOR SALE—BLUE FOXES, RED FOXES, 
mink, skunks, raccoons, ferrets, opossums, musk- 
—_, squirrels, rabbits. B. Tippman, Caledonia, 

inn, 


I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me 
a card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


PURE BRED SILVERBLACK FOXES, 
pair $400 to $450. Patches $150 to $250. Reds 
= to $75. Lyons, Waterville, Nova 

cotia. 


DUCK FOODS 


WILD RICE BRINGS DUCKS FROM 
hundreds of miles around. Everything ducks like 
to eat ready for fall planting. Planting sugges- 
tions free. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 300H 
Blk., Oshkosh, Wisc. 


TAXIDERMY 


FOR SALE—A NEWLY MOUNTED, NEAR 
record Alaska woodland Caribou head. Forty-two 
points. Main shafts fifty one inches long. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—TWO NEWLY MOUNTED 
Alaska heads.. Massive, showy, perfect, very rare. 
References. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—ALASKA WHITE SHEEP 
heads, newly mounted and very rare. References. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—GAME HEADS PROPERLY 
prepared to mount. Moose, elk, mountain sheep 
and deer heads; also scalps to mount the horns 
you now have. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Dealer 
in game heads, Unionville, Ontario. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


FOR SALE—W. C. SCOTT PREMIER 20 
gauge, 26 in. barrels. Weeks, 105 E. 192nd St., 
New York City. 


Remittance must be enclosed 


SHOOTING OPPORTUNITIES 


WHITES GAME he ae a | WATER- 
lily, Currituck Sound, alte No better duck, 
goose, quail and snipe shooting in North America, 
especially canvasbacks, Write for reservation now. 


REAL SPORT AT POPLAR BRANCH, 
duck and goose shooting. Batteries, baited 
blinds, live decoys and experienced guides. Quail 
shooting and stripéd bass fishing on off days. 
Ladies may be entertained as well. Write today 
for pee. W. E. Ballance, Poplar Branch, 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED NECK- 
laces, hatbands, $2.50; moccasins, $4.50; dozen 
arrowheads, $2.25; birchbark canoe, and price 
lists, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, Harbor Springs, 
Michigan. 


REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas eine Kans. 


COMPLETE MOUNTAIN LAKE, 
eral hundred acres land, 125 miles distant. 
able for camping, fishing or hunting club. 
Archer, 10 E, 43rd St., Vand. 5084 


HUNTING AND FISHING CLUB FOR 
sale, Gatineau Valley, Quebec. 13 square miles 
of good game territory with full equipment. Ap- 
ply Box 393, Ottawa, Canada. 


FOR RENT—DUCK PRESERVE, TWENTY 
minutes ride from town. or particulars write 
H. D. Beckman, Georgetown, S. C. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53, Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 


way mail clerk and other Govt. positions, write 
for free particulars of exams. Mokane, Dept. B-32, 
Denver, Colo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALASKA PATHFINDER, ILLUSTRATED 
magazines, three issues with year’s privilege 
Alaskan information Bureau, one dollar. Path- 
finder of Alaska, Anchorage, Alaska. 


SEQUOIA GUN BLUER, $1.50, GUARAN- 
teed bargain, catalog 5c. Sequoia, 17 Spear St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Goin’ Fishin’ 
By Dixie Carroll 


A new book for the every-now-and-then 
fisherman as well as the expert angler. Full 
of fishing facts gathered from lake and stream 
fishing in all parts of the country. Weather 
conditions and how they affect fishing. Feed 
and food dope and how it relates to when the 
fish are biting. Handling the rod, playing the 
fish, the backlash and Tew to eliminate it. 
Busting the rules of the game. Natural baits 
and artificials, how to use them, and when. 


357 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


DOES CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAY? 


Tilden, Nebraska, Nov. 1st, 1925. 


The Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs:—Enclosed find check for $2. 85 for next issue. 
and Stream and sold over $200 worth of dogs. 


I ran adv. in July Forest 


Yours truly, 


The advertisement Mr. McKnight sent us for July issue cost $2.70. 


to be represented in our classified columns. 


(Signed) A, C. McKNIGHT. 
It will PAY YOU 
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“This fascinat ing 


business offers you 


REAL MONEY 


HERE is real enjoyment as well as 

good profits in raising Windswept 
Quality Silver Foxes. It is interesting 
outdoor work, requiring no previous 
experience. The important thing is to 
get strong, healthy foxes with good 
pelts. Windswept Quality Silvers are 
scientifically selected, fed, mated, and 
cared for. Our twelve years’ experience 
is at your service in helping you make 
the largest possible profits. 


Write today for full details of our 
four plans which make it easy to get 
started, even though you own no land 
or do not want to leave your present 
occupation. 


Windswept 


Facw1s 


2905 Windswept Bldg. 
Henderson, Jefferson Co., N.Y. 


LEARN 
Silver Fox Farming 


Mail course now obtainable 
in a new uncrowded field. 
Condensed, practical, 
no written answers re- 
quired. Special introduc- 
tory price $25 to first pur- 
chaser in each county. 

DUFFUS SILVER FOX CORP. 
Dept. J. 38 W. 34th Street, New York 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


id 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 éliustrations of dog leads, training collar, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 





pec » Bound Brack, New Jersagh 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Catalogue 
American Awning 
& Tent Co. 


236 State Street 
ton, Mass. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 


of the 


Forest 


The Moose Bird 


HIS bird goes un- 
7 der many different 

names, such as: 
whiskey-jack, camp rob- 
ber, moose bird, cat bird 
and gorbey; but its true 
name is Canada Jay, 
although it is more com- 
monly called moose bird. 
It is really a mocking 
bird and can imitate al- 
most any bird in the 
woods. It can almost 
imitate a screech owl. 
It is a little smaller 
than the blue jay. There 
has been no satisfactory 
explanation of its nest- 
ing season which is in 
March when the snow is 
still deep and the ground 
is frozen. 


HE moose bird is 

one of the trapper’s 
greatest enemies, for he 
will rob the traps when- 
ever he can. He springs 
the traps and picks holes 
in the game caught in 
them. He also destroys 
a vast amount of bird 
life, robbing the nests 
of eggs or killing the 
young birds. A _ par- 
tridge once had a nest 
across the yard from 
one of my camps, and I 
used to see her nearly 
every day feeding in the 
yard in front of the camp. I watched 
the nest until there were about a dozen 
eggs in it and then I noticed they be- 
gan. to disappear. A few days later, 
when coming to the camp, I saw a 
moose bird fly across the yard with an 
egg in his claws. I chased him and 
made him drop it. Then I went in and 
got my gun and shot him when he came 
back. On looking at the nest I found 
only three eggs left. Then I examined 
the egg the bird had dropped and 
found he had picked holes in it to get 
his claws in. 

If you leave a piece of meat or any 
kind of provisions without being well 
covered, the moose bird will soon de- 
stroy it. It is amusing to watch them 
feeding on the carcasses of game killed 
by the sportsman. One family, gen- 
erally of three and not more than four, 
takes possession of it and keeps all the 
others away. They will fill their 


Henry Braithwaite in the winter woods. 


throats full of meat, and it is won- 
derful the quantity they can carry in 
them, and fly off and deposit it in a 
hiding place in a tree, and then go 
back for more. 


re another family will 
be watching them and as soon as 
the first family has gone back to the 
game, the second will go and steal what 
the first one has hidden and hide it 
for itself. Perhaps there will be a 
third family watching the second and 
will in turn steal from them. They 
will keep this up for days until the 
carcass is gone or snowed up. 

When lunching in the woods one is 
generally visited by a flock of moose 
birds. Many sporting people, especial- 
ly ladies, have great fun throwing 
crumbs of bread and watching the 
moose birds pick them up. They wil! 
keep coming closer and closer until 
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finally they will eat out of their bene- 
factor’s hands. I remember once hav- 
ing a lady and gentleman from New 
Hampshire with me. They were eat- 
ing dinner from a table in the door 
yard one day, and the lady had been 
feeding and coaxing up a moose bird 
until it would light on the corner of 
the table. I was sitting a short dis- 
tance away watching the performance 
when the cook brought out a slice of 
toast to the lady. I saw that the moose 
bird took particular notice how much 
larger the toast was than the piece of 
bread she gave him, and I made up my 
mind something was going to happen. 
The next swoop down he made he failed 
to light on the table but seized the 
piece of toast and flew off. The lady 
looked up in surprise and exclaimed, 
“Oh you ungrateful villain,” and we 
had a good laugh at her. 

Another time I saw a moose bird, in 
the road ahead of me, very busy with 
something. I crept up quietly and found 
him tormenting a toad. He would pick 
at it and turn it over on its back, and 
as the toad righted itself, the bird 
would repeat the performance. 

The moose bird is a nuisance in every 
sense of the word, but at the same time 
extremely interesting. 


Does Not Believe Ruffed Grouse 
Nature Changes 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE read with interest Mr. Shel- 

don’s scholarly article on the ruffed 
grouse and regret that I cannot agree 
with much of what he has to say about 
dogs or the habits of birds. It is my 
experience that grouse always have 
scattered and then come together after 
the driving winter storms set in. Here 
in Pennsylvania they have the same 
nature they always had and will lie to 
a dog as well as ever they did. During 
a stormy open season, with storm in the 
air at all times, they are wild and al- 
ways were. We all know that grouse, 
as well as quail, that have been bred 
from a race of birds that have been 
gunned, are educated to the danger, it 
still remains their nature, however, to 
lie and crouch to a dog. I have owned 
just such dogs as Mr. Sheldon’s market 
hunting friend had; if they could be 
had to-day they would command a big 
price. The old race of wise setters has 
passed, sacrificed to a snappy, wide, 
gamy dog lacking in bird sense, short 
of nose, and temperamentally unfit for 
the sport. The modern setter is for the 
most part a “lemon.” Grouse trials 
here next week. They have little to 
show worth seeing. 


WILSON McGrew, 
Pittsfield, Pa. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 








DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 


Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 


DOGDOM Book department can_ supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 


provide a perfectly balanced, nour- 
ishing diet, complete in itself, 
containing all the bone and body- 
building elements which a dog 
requires. Owners, breeders and ex- 
hibitors the world over have used 
SPRATT’S successfully for more 
than fifty years. Send 2c. stamp 
for samples and new book on care 
and feeding. 


Spratt’s Patent Ltd., Newark, N. J. 





POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 

sired by a brother of 

“Strongheart” with 

over thirty Champions 
pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Von Der Kriminal 
Rappo Ashiand, Wisconsin 


Polizei AKC334026 SZ72782 
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If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 
he will be sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


The Dent Medicine Co., «sy 







Price 
50 Cents 












“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 


“Character plus 


” 


Appearance. 


\ allt 

Syldy-—s You can pay more but you can’t 
5 = get a better dog. 

Z UN BEAM FARM 


ie TTRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Turnpike New Brunswick, N. J. 





“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 


Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria Illinois 
> 













Your Dogs 


KEEP their coats glossy and pres 
vent infection, Keep their skin 
cleanand healthful. Drive out worms, 
Restore them to full health, Keep 
them cheerful, 
There is a Glover’s Imperial 
Medicine for every dog affection at all a bere 
Pet Shops and Sporting Goods Dealers, 


Our book, a fully illustrated treatise on dogs, will he 
sent FREE on request, Write for it. Address Dept, ET? 


H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY, Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue - + New York, N, Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 


CAMP COOKERY 
By Horace Kephart 
This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. Every step is traced 
—the selection of provisions and utensils, 
the quantity of each, preparation of game, 
building of fires, cooking of every conceiv- 
able kind of food, etc 
154 pages. Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 257 W.57thSt. ,N. Y.C. 





A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to reise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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English Setters, Pointers 
Wire Haired F ox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 


FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail clerk, 
special agent and other government positions, 
$1500 to $2600 year. Write for free particu- 
lars and list of positions. Mokane, Dept. 262, 


Denver, Colo. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for Oct. Ist, 1925. 


State of New York } 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
s and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

T. H. Mearns, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the FOREST AND 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and "Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
221 W. 57th St., N. Y. City.. 

— William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., 
NF. Caty. 

Managin ree. William A. Bruette, 221 W. 
Sith St., City. 

Business ee T. H. Mearns, 221 W. 57th 
St., N. Y. City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names ‘and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Forest and Stream 
oe Co., 221 W. 57th St., New York, 

; William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., New 

York, Y.; George Bird Grinnell, 238 E. 15th 

ee York, e200 ae Parker, Pitts- 
an 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


T. H. MEARNS, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of Sept., 1925. 
[Seal] EDITH L. BRAZEAU. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1927.) 
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Practical Game Breeding 
(Continued from page 718) 


turkey hens will come home to roost. 
Last January I saw a flock of wild tur- 
keys roosting out in the bare trees 
when it was 24 degrees below zero. 
They had stood 43 degrees in Decem- 
ber. I saw these same wild turkeys 
in an exhibition at Edmonton. Not 
only were the tail coverts true to color, 
a deep brick brown, but the slim, alert 
shape of body and neck were true indi- 
cations of their wild nature. So it is 


| possible to tame the real wild birds, as 


I never saw better behaved birds any- 
where than at that exhibition. 

During December you will want to 
watch the snow for tracks of cats, 
mink, weasels, skunk and other vermin 
that may be prowling about your birds 
o’ nights. There is an abundance of 
sport provided for the shooter, hunter 
and trapper raising wild game, and 
plenty of ammunition will be shot off 
by every game breeder to satisfy fully 
the powder manufacturers. Vermin 
shooting lasts all year. I used to shoot 
a lot of small vermin with a .22 for 
the sport of giving them a chance, but 
now I use a .410 as it is exasperating 
shooting owls, skunk, cats and other 
night prowlers in the dark with a .22. 
Have your box traps baited with fish 
for cats and you will find a skunk in 
them now and then. See that your 
sparrow traps are working, too, as you 
will need them during this month when 
the sparrows gather around the barns. 


A Day with the Sea Fowl 


(Continued from page 735) 


moving rapidly down the shore. We 
had little hope of a shot until some hun- 
ter fired’ on the from long range, at 
which they headed out to sea past us. 


As they came nearer, we saw that. 


there were four coot and a small duck 
of some sort, probably a teal. It 
seemed as if they must pass us out of 
range, but the coot saw our “shadows,” 
and swung up wind towards our de- 
coys. The coot decoyed perfectly, but 
the teal (for such he proved to be) 
merely inspected our set and started 
to flare off when two charges of “No. 4 
Chilled” stopped him. We managed to 
get a coot apiece before they reached 
safety. On retrieving we found the 
teal to be a male green-wing, while the 
two coot were “skunk-heads,” beauti- 
ful jet black birds, with their fore- 
heads and the napes of their necks a 
pure white. How the teal happend to 
be flocking with these coot we were 
unable to conjecture. 

“This surely is a red-letter day for 
us,” remarked Jim, “that is as far as 
an unusual bag is concerned.” To this 
I fully agreed. 

Now came another long wait, for the 


mention Forest and Stream. 


day was too fine for the birds to be 
flying well. The sun sank low on the 
horizon and it looked as though our 
shooting was over. We agreed, how- 
eevr, to remain out until sunset, in 
spite of our long row home. This was 
fortunate, for at the last moment we 
were rewarded. Just as the sun was 
sinking, the well-known long black line 
of approaching birds appeared on the 
horizon. They did not veer an inch, 
and there was no doubt that they were 
coming in to us. But the sun had dis- 
appeared behind the dunes and we 
watched the lighthouse anxiously, fear- 
ing lest it stop our shooting at the cru- 
cial moment. It was still unlit and 
the birds were banking up to drop in 
amongst our decoys. Again the leaden 
volley hurled its fatal greeting into 
that flock, and again it seemed to rain 
birds. When the echoes died away, the 
dead floated limply on the water, and, 
even as we hauled up anchor to re- 
trieve and pick up our decoys, the 
lighthouse blazed forth its warning, 
officially terminating the shooting for 
the day. After picking up the decoys 
we began our long row home. 

Later, after consuming a prodigious 
supper, as we surveyed our birds hung 
on the game hooks, with the moon shin- 
ing softly on their glossy plumage, we 
heartily agreed that one more red let- 
ter day had been registered in our 
hunting calendar. 


How the Game Is Counted 
in the National Forests 
(Continued from page 741) 


hill and much real work is necessary 
to right it and get under way again. 


ESIDES counting the elk, consider- 
able other information was ob- 
tained, such as: numbers of deer, 
mountain sheep and moose in the area, 
kinds and amount of forage consumed 
by game, routes of travel to and from 
their summer range, all of which is 
necessary for the proper handling of 
such large numbers of game animals. 
The count showed 3,955 elk in the 
Sun River herd, which places it 
amongst the very few remaining large 
elk herds, and as this herd has in- 
creased from 200 or 300 head since 
1913, it proves that game protection 
does pay and that counts and estimates 
are necessary for the proper adminis- 
tration of our game herds. 

Year after year these estimates be- 
come more accurate because the rang- 
ers become more intimately acquainted 
with the game haunts and more actual 
counts are being made.. Probably the 
actual number of deer, elk, moose, etc., 
on the National Forests will never be 
known, but an approximation close 
enough for practical management will 
be secured. 
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Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 
A Reference Book Invaluable to the Outdoor Man 


This encyclopedia covers in a clear, accurate and comprehensive manner 
the entire range of the great out-of-doors. It is a volume to which the 
sportsman can refer with confidence for accurate information in every 
branch of outdoor sport. It is replete with the practical experiences, 
the practices and the usages of the foremost hunters, anglers, campers, 
canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. A book of useful hints and suggestions any one 
of which would justify its publication. Deserving of a place in every 
sportsman’s library. 320 pages (5x72) 


What you will find in the SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Guncraft The secrets of success in handling the Camping How to find your way in the woods, 


shotgun, the rifle and the pistol, are d how to keep from getting lost, how to 
an build a comfortable camp, cook whole- 


clearly set forth and fully explain 2 

/ y 1 diz - “— ned by Woodcraft some food, make a soft, refreshing bed, 
cuts — ” peculiarities build your own equipment, and fashion 
and habits of wild animals and the with knife and axe many useful little 
flight of various birds are described in contrivances that will add to your com- 
a manner that will enable the sports- fort in camp and on the trail. 


| fici ; Trappin The methods of the professional trap- 
man to become proficient in the field pping per, and valuable baits, hints and sug- 


in the covert or on the marsh. gestions in the way of skinning, pre- 
serving and tanning. 
: The most approved methods in the art : TI : : ; 
Anglin : Boatin The practical side of boating and canoe- 
g ~ of fly and bait casting are set forth 3 ating ing. The building of a canvas canoe, a 
cleary. A fully illustrated article on fishing skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, 


the tying of the most successful trout etc., have been covered in a clear 
manner. 


and bass flies, the grasshopper fly, the : 
horse-hair fish line, and many fishing Dogs The management of dogs in health and 
’ : ° - their treatment in disease. The training 


facts that will enable you to attain a of hounds and beagles, and the break- 
complete mastery of the angler’s art. ing of setters, pointers and spaniels. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


DUES MEMBERS receive ForEST AND STREAM for 12 months, an engraved certificate of 


ONE YEAR : 
$2.00 membership, and copy of the SporTsMEN’s ENcycLopeniA, in Cartridge Cover. 


DUES MEMBERS receive ForEST AND STREAM for 24 months, an engraved certificate of 
$3.25 membership, and copy of the SporTsMEN’s Encycopenia, in Flexible Fabri- 
P koid Cover. 


_ MEMBERS receive ForEST AND STREAM for 36 months, an engraved certificate of 
— membership, and copy of the SporTsMEN’s ENcycLopepia, in Full Leather 


$4.50 Cover. 
FOREST & STREAM SOCIETY, 221-3 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





FOREST AND STREAM SOCIETY 
221 West 57TH Street, -New York CIty 
GENTLEMEN: 


I accept your invitation to become a member of THE Forest AND Stream Society. My membership certificate, 
{ Leather 


Forest AND STREAM MAGAzINE and THE SPORTSMEN’s ENCYCLOPEDIA in {Cartridee! cover, are to be addressed to: 
Fabrikoid 


Signature 


PON S56 i dedicedddesadetdactedesicécdawtseweeddeveseeseududsecddeadaaseaunaadedaaren éee 


Enclosed herewith..... Jetedudeveusteesducdeases Dollars to cover my dues for 
Please write plainly to insure correct mailing address There are ro other costs or obligations | 
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Jist 
Huntin’ 


By 
OZARK 
RIPLEY 


This volume 
is a collection 
of wholesome 
outdoor sto- 
ries. Written 
by an expert 
guide who 
has fished 
and hunted 
from Northern Alaska to the. Gulf of 
Mexico. Each incident is a perfect short 
story, and the author brings about the 
objective in a manner that not only 
holds spellbound the reader but in- 
structs the tyro as well as the old-timer. 


192 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


In the Alaska- Yukon 


Gamelands 
By J. A. McGuIRE 


This fine narrative of achievement 1n 
the wildest outdoors is enough to stir 
the fires of every red-blooded man and 
boy. Its motif is entirely correct. The 
chase difficult, the country wild and 
rugged in the extreme, the hunt pur- 
sued with no unjustifiable killing. It 
describes a hunting country on 
the White River of Alaska and 
Yukon Territory far off the hereto- 
fore beaten 
paths of the 
big game 
hunter going 
to the Far 
North. 


Cloth, $2.50 
Illustrated. 
215 pages. 


| 
| 


FOREST and STREAM |, 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 West 57th Street, New York City 


Complete 
Dog Book 


By 
WILLIAM 
A. BRUETTE 


This modern 
work, writ- 
ten by an au- 
thority of in- 
ternational 
reputation, 
presents in 
an entertain- 
ing manner 
the history, general characterist**s, pe- 
culiarities and particular sphere vf use- 
fulness of all of these breeds recognized 
by the American Kennel Club. The lat- 
est standards for judging each breed are 
given. 

353 pages. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $ 3.00 


Camp Fires in the 
Yukon 
By HENRY ANTON AUER 


In this volume the author, an explorer, 
a hunter of big game, and a lover of the 
Great Out-of-doors, takes the reader 
from the shut-in life of the cities to the 
mighty wilderness of Alaska and the 
Yukon. Here one sees intimately the 
details of.a region whose vastness is lit- 
tle comprehended by the average indi- 
vidual. An invaluable volume to sports- 
men, nature lovers and those inter- 
ested in ge- 
ography and 
the charm of 
far-off places 
and remote 
corners. 

206 pages. 
Illustrated. 
Cloth, $3.00 
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